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Editorial, 


HEN Dr. Charles W. Eliot returns from his sum- 
\\/ mer outing, he will have a hearty welcome in 
many circles, but in none a more cordial one 
than that which awaits him in the Unitarian 
Club of Boston and the General Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches. He is the president of 
both bodies, and gives evidence by his personal service of 
the loyalty to his religion and his church which has been 
conspicuous during his long career. We have had nominal 
Unitarians, who were faithful enough so long as they 
were within the confines of their own parishes, who very 
carefully concealed their colors when they went to 
Washington or to London. By such concealment they 
gained nothing worth having, for everybody knew what 
they were and nobody respects a coward. In many of 
our Western cities there have been churches that might 
have been lifted from poverty to affluence if all who 
were in duty bound to support them had flocked together. 
By the exercise of a little courage they would have 
commanded the respect of their neighbor and made their 
cause honorable and inviting. 


J 


With the last days of summer a short stop brings 
to an end the summer vacations for most of our churches 
and ministers. If happy relations exist between minister 
and people, all are glad to assemble again in the places 
set apart for worship and mutual service. There is 
much discussion of the problems that are supposed to 
confront the churches. There is a tendency to draw a 
line of demarcation between the city church and the 
country, and to consider their respective obligations 
and opportunities as if they differed as much as the 
external conditions of life in city and country. Much 
harm may be done by giving too much attention ‘to the 
external conditions, with the idea that the inner life 
and activity of the church are greatly affected by them. 
People in country and city wear the same kind of clothes, 
read the same books, belong to the same political parties, 
are moved by the same needs and desires, and act with 
or without owning allegiance to the same principles of 
conduct. ‘Their fundamental needs and hopes are the 
same, and the same kind of religion will prove effective 
in all the relations of domestic business and social life. 
The law of duty and the joy of high endeavor are identical 
everywhere. The kind of preaching that draws men 
and women to the practice of virtue and to the winning 
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of spiritual gifts in the city is precisely the kind that 
is needed and craved by men and women of the under- 
standing heart in the country town. One who served 
several Sundays as chaplain at an insane asylum asked 
the medical director for advice. The response was: 
“Preach to them exactly as you would to any other 
assembly of men and women. If you assume that they 
are different from other people, they will find you out, 
and they will hate you.” Taking that good advice, 
the preacher touched chords which responded in gratitude 
that lasted for years. The listeners and workers in a 
factory town or at a summer resort are of one blood and 
have hopes, fears, duties, and tasks that differ only in 
form. The essence of the spiritual life is the same every- 
where; for we are many members, but one body. 


a 


As churches enter upon another year of work, all con- 
nected with them should realize what a field is left to 
them. Work once done by them is now more effectively 
performed by other agencies. Much of social and phil- 
anthropic effort commended to them may better be taken 
in hand as a work of the whole community, not as a spe- 
cialty of the church. ‘The church should show its primacy 
in the inspiration and direction it furnishes for these ends. 
New methods in government, better organization of so- 
ciety, cannot take the place of the training of the human 
soul. The man behind the machinery remains the central 
need of the time. A bettered human nature is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite of improved human society. ‘The 
churches represent the regenerative forces of the race 
for which there is no substitute, than which there is no 
more abundant and permanent spring. Prosperity with- 
out them is poor, and adversity with them is rich. 


ad 


Some of the outbreaks of disorder attending the waiters’ 
strikes may have a curious psychological explanation. 
One of Thackeray’s sketches shows an English footman 
indulging, in a moment of freedom, in all manner of antics 
and grimaces to get the stiffness out of his features and 
the ache out of his bones. We can imagine men and 
women who have thrown up their commissions and 
defied their employers as giving way to excesses of noise 
and disturbance of the peace with no purpose to injure 
any one or to break the law. It is a great relief to throw 
off habits of self-repression and taunt to their faces the 
employers they have served or the guests they have waited 
upon. ‘They have been accustomed to stand day after 
day in the attitude of respectful attention with features 
composed and minds adjusted to repel with silence, if 
not dignity, the impertinent condescension of men and 
women no better than themselves. Now for a brief 
period they are on strike, they are free, they can gesticu- 
late and scream until they are tired and hoarse, and yet 
mean nothing in particular except to express their joy 
at getting out of the bonds of service. 


wt 


HAPPINESS is a curiously diversified acquisition, coming 
and going according to laws of its own that are little 
understood. One of the peculiarities of a happy con- 
dition is that it cannot be attained by effort directed 
to the end of securing it. It is commonly asserted, and 
by the majority believed, that it is dependent upon good 
health and a moderate degree of prosperity, but the 
truth of the matter is that no set of means can be 
adapted to the end of securing happiness with any cer- 
tainty of success. And yet this is fast becoming a hap- 
pier world than our ancestors knew. One reason for 
an increase of conscious well-being in our time is to be 
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found in the change that has come.in the background of 
life and in the giving up of the search for individual 
happiness. We have lost some pleasant delusions about 
God, man, and the universe; but we have also lost a back- 
ground of fear and terror that once made life seem to be 
an adventure full of peril, with a probability of eternal 
woe at the end of it. With the passing of the creeds of 
fear, less attention has been given to the question of indi- 
vidual salvation, with a consequent abandonment of the 
direct pursuit of happiness. Set free from fears that once 
cast dark shadows over all human life, the present genera- 
tion has given more attention than was ever possible be- 
fore to the production of happiness for others and a 
reduction of all avoidable sorrows. Pleasure-seekers are 
a class by themselves: many of them are rich, and all of 
them are bent upon getting and enjoying the good things 
of life. In so far as common observation goes, their pur- 
suit is not so successful as they might desire or as they 
would have the world believe it is. For those other men 
and women who are eager to use the new opportunities 
for service the world and the people in it seem as wonder- 
ful and attractive as they did to Miranda on Prospero’s 
Island. 


The Wider Heroism. 


The question, What makes a man a hero? is answered 
by nothing so well as the concrete instance. No analysis 
hands us the essence of the matter, no recipe can be fur- 
nished. ‘The examples are generally those of daring in 
great peril, of calmness and self-control in face of death. 
Naturally the experiences that bring life into question 
are mostly those of war, and the heroes of history have 
been, time out of mind, the warriors of the race. We 
rely for our examples, also, upon the human experiences 
that have risen into record. So it is that to speak and 
think of heroism is to imply the exceptional and the rare. 
We get the habit of taking for granted that heroes must 
be few. 

But no such limitation serves us far. Lately, we have 
had wonderful reminders of the infinite scope of heroism. 
We no longer owe to warfare the glory of heroism. The 
source of it is not, indeed, the martial spirit. To be 
brave; to stand firm under stress, not to wince, or, winc- 
ing, not to yield under the bludgeoning of circumstance; 
to feel one’s heart sink and yet not lose it; to sustain 
anxiety without betraying it; to play the cheerful hypo- 


crite with no lurking willingness that the hypocrisy shall 


be known for what it is; to keep sure that every failure 
life could bring, and every depression, would not quite 
bankrupt the spirit which keeps alive,—this, or any other 
description of entire self-conquest, may have more of the 
stuff in it that makes heroism than all the stories of war. 

For one suspects that the classic examples of heroism 
imply a specialty and not a general practice. Just as the 
training of memorizing, under one set of circumstances, 
will not make a man without physiological retentiveness 
more capable than any one else in an entirely different 
set of circumstances, so that the waiter, who, among a 
thousand men, was said never to have made mistakes in 
returning the right hat to its owner without a check, 
would not on that account learn a Greek verb more quickly 
than the school-boy, in the same way a marvellous 
power for daring, under circumstances for him ordinary, 
may not insure heroism to a man under other circum- 
stances. A naval captain, who had fought through the 
Civil War with glory, is said to have paled and trembled 
in making a speech of acceptance before dignitaries 
gathered on the quarter-deck to present his vessel with 
a silver service; a man of iron nerve has more than once 
lost it all in being rolled in where the anzsthetic is ad- 


‘heroic that puts it within common reach. 
‘so common, though never thereby lowered in value, that it 
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ministered; and, contrariwise, some slender, frail creat- 
ure, whom a harsh voice would set a-trembling, has gone 
through torture after torture with a gayety that makes 
stoicism merely spectacular. 

There must be something underneath the power to be 
It is, after all, 


may connect with the few great divine forces, for such 
reason universal. Surely its appeal reaches men where 
other very great appeals fail. The call to righteousness, 
even, does not stir the nature like the call to bravery. 
To try to be good, it has been said, is to succeed in being 
a prig; and the saints with no other motive are strangely 
wanting in kindling influence. ‘The lives of the saints 
make few others. A little self-consciousness may not 
very much damage the specimen, but heroism will 
rigidly refuse to combine with any such complacency. 
Mock heroics there are, but they never long deceive any 
one. The hero of the lime-light has no more reward. 
It is because the call to the plucky life is so manifestly 
pure and disinterested that it will fire the spirit, when 
the call to the moral life bores it. We have here the 
dynamic of the moral life, dispensing with which the 
moral life stagnates. 

The one’influence in life that comes nearest to guaran- 


teeing heroism to those who come under it is the influence 


of religion. If it were commended to men more for this 
reason, it would be more used. Not so much because the 
mind sanctions it, for the most important beliefs fall 
curiously out of notice in the most trying times; not so 
much because the conscience leads to it, for a conscience 
and nothing else provokes little emulation; but because 
it puts a spirit in man, because it searches out the root 
of the faith that is in him, does religion arouse the best 
that is in us. When religion uses language like that 
which has been its highest expression, when it turns to 
the lives that have been its best exponents, its quality 
will be found to be in essence heroic. The greatest 
prophets have shown this, for they have ever been the 
finest heroes. ‘They have had the courage to rely on a 
spiritual order, and have shown that faith makes men 
sufficient. Nothing less than faith will serve our turn. 


Our Blessings. 


A woman suffering from a hopeless and excruciatingly 
painful malady has addressed a pathetic letter to the 
public, praying that the legislature may be influenced 
legally to sanction her death, thus putting an end to life- 
long agony. It is useless to hope that such sanction could 
ever be granted to a sufferer, however much ground for 
it might be adduced by pity; but this heartrending 
example suggests the query whether there is any human 
lot so sunk in wretchedness as to be devoid of any gleam 
of the blessings of existence. The very fact that this poor 
lady shrank from the idea of suicide and desired a legal 
death seems to indicate an unconscious grasp on life in 
‘spite of constant pain. And life, we must conclude, in 
spite of all its evils, is the chiefest, the supremest, blessing. 

We are apt to speak of our blessings in pietistic mood, 
but it is doubtful if they make as deep an impression as 
what we are pleased to call our trials and adversities. 
To be sure, fond grandmothers and doting mothers are 
apt to speak of their darlings as if they considered them 
direct gifts from God, and the opulent and fortunate 


_ may indulge in a kind of boasting and bragging over their 


prosperity, that, however, cannot be called recognition 


_ of anything higher than themselves, whom they frequently 


look ‘upon as creators and carvers of their own fortunes, 
and are content to go no further in search of an object 
Bupmidde RO Dee CuO ie eh eu an Tir 
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But we need not look to the self-satisfactions of the 
prosperous and happy to see that gratitude is scarce com- 
modity. Listen casually to the conversation of a group 
of people and note how largely the topics run to dis- 
content, complaints, and trivial, accidental miseries. 
Even in this enlightened day diseases form a very 
large and particularly absorbing subject of interest, and 
to have a fashionable complaint heightens very much the 
luxurious sense of grievance. It is an asset of great 
conversational value. ‘This airing of the ailments of the 
body is a habit much cherished and very hard to root out 
of human nature. The indifferent listener to the detailer 
of “symptoms” is considered hard and unsympathetic. 
Our blessings are a glorious heritage; and it assists us 
along greatly to dwell on them, to count them over some- 
times, and to be thankful. If we consider their magni- 
tude, it helps us greatly to forget the petty annoyances, 
tribulations, worries, and hindrances of life. ‘The well 
days of buoyant health, the high glow of emotion, the zest 
of a real and fervent enjoyment, may outweigh weeks of 
ordinary living. Small, petty things, like pin pricks, 
absorb far more of our ordinary interest and attention 
than we are aware. It is a tyranny of the trivial that 
may become a hampering habit. To rail at the weather 
when it is unpleasant affords a relief to the feelings, 
but we offer no oblations, put up no prayer of thanks- 
giving when the days are fine and resplendent. ‘This 
habit of castigating the weather furnishes a large vocabu- 
lary of expletives and objurgations, as if cold, heat, fog, 
snow, rain, had simply been devised by a malignant 
being to torture mankind. 

Like the old idol worshippers who were accustomed to 
beat the images of their gods when the crops failed and 
prayer was unanswered, and who worshipped them in fine 
weather, such is often our feelings toward the great cosmic 
laws we cannot control or alter. A little wholesome, 
homely philosophy about these matters stands us in good 
stead as a check to complaining, repining fretfulness. 
‘“‘ Never abuse the elements’”’ isa good rule. Never say the 
weather is detestable when perhaps it has entered into one 
of its most benign phases for the good of human beings. 
It is not enough to be dumbly patient and long-suffering, 
but in some sense we should be apprehensive of the great 
facts of nature we do not understand, but may feel re- 
motely the magnitude and: the grandeur. 

There are many evils not so bad as they seem to us when 
viewed through the medium of the imagination. The 
storms and tempests we view from the window are not 
half as terrible when we go forth to breast them with cour- 
age. So it is with the more serious things over which we 
have some control,—the diseases of the body and the 
emotions of the mind. If we cast up the account of our 
troubles and misfortunes, and, on the other hand, of our 
great and signal blessings, the scale undoubtedly will dip 
on the side of the blessings. Not in boastfulness or self- 
laudation, but in humble, heartfelt gratitude, lies an im- 
mense part of the happiness of life. As we are all apt 
to count not the bright days, but the dark ones, not the 
sunny days, but the rainy ones, let us reverse the mathe- 
matical operation, and allow the unpleasant experiences 
to sink into the background of oblivion where so many 
of our disappointments and grievances put on the appear- 
ance of harmless clouds. 

The beautiful and practical philosophy that turns the 
eyes upon blessings, until in time the very things that 
seemed so unfortunate turn a bright side toward us, is, to 
be sure, a homely and simple attitude of mind. ‘There is 
Te" is 
the philosophy of the poor Irish woman who blesses God 
that she has a roof over her head and potatoes and butter- 
milk to feed her hungry children. It is the thankfulness 
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of the poor invalid who finds a little relief to her pain, 
and an hour of natural sleep. It is the gratitude of the 
mother watching at the bedside of her sick child who is 
coming out from the shadow of death. It is often those 
who have the least who are the most grateful. Some little 
turning in the hard, uphill road, some momentary resting- 
place, will bring such a flood of sweet and grateful emo- 
tions that the whole being is irradiated. 

Perhaps the deepest secret of happiness is a sense of the 
blessedness of life as a free gift, a bestowal not for merit, 
not for anything done by us, or that ever can be done, but 
largess,—just God’s overflow of good to his human creat- 
ures. But this attitude of mind is unfashionable, dis- 
carded by many. Even the clergy are loth to advocate 
it as a religious duty, or, if not a duty, a privilege. The 
grateful outpourings of the writers of the Psalms, the 
wonder and reverence, and spontaneous heartfelt emo- 
tions of Isaiah, seem foreign to the spirit of our age. We 
are afraid of any form of what we call sentimentality. 
But it seems certain there can never be again any great 
revival of spiritual religion without the cultivation of a 
more reverent and devout posture toward God and the 
facts of the universe. Acrid, unloving, selfish discontent 
is barren. It brings forth no beauty or fine and exalted 
natures. It makes the earth a wilderness and the soul of 
man a desolation. 


Amertcan Cnitarian Association. 


Another Missionary Opportunity. 


In this column Mr. Powell has set forth the challenge 
of the North-west and Mr. Parker the opportunity in the 
South-west. ‘There follows the description by Rev. E. C. 
Smith, the secretary of the Western Conference, of one 
of his missionary experiences of last winter. The fields 
are evidently ripe and ready. Will the zeal and gen- 
erosity of the people of the Unitarian churches enable their 
representatives to take up the challenge of these oppor- 
tunities and render the expected and needed service? 


“Tast autumn a man appeared at the service in one of 
our Chicago churches and said that he came from Okla- 
homa. ‘I am very desirous,’ he said, ‘that there should 
be a Unitarian church in the city of Oklahoma. Is 
it possible that some spokesman of your faith may be 
sent there?’ And the minister reported it to the sec- 
retary of the Western Conference; and in November, 
having occasion to visit Wichita, he wrote down to this 
man in Oklahoma and made that little step of a few hun- 
dred miles, and met a group of people in a private house. 
I found there people who had been in our little church at 
St. Cloud, Minn., a man who had been in one of our 
suburban churches near Boston, and a man who had 
never been associated with any Unitarian church, but 
had heard two or three Unitarian sermons and had read 
some Unitarian literature, and he said, ‘May we not 
have a Unitarian church in this place?’ So later I 
returned to Oklahoma, and a very small gathering of 
people met together on a Sunday morning in a little empty 
store-room with a few chairs—no piano, no accessories 
of worship, barely fifteen people; but those fifteen people 
had somehow glimpsed what the Unitarian faith means, 
and how it may quicken the hearts and lives of people. 
And then it was my business to go about to see this person 
and to see that person whose name was given to me. I 
found a teacher, born in Ohio, trained in one of the colleges 
there, who had for just a few months come under the 
influence of one of our ministers, and he said: ‘Mr. 
Smith, we can have a Unitarian church here in Okla- 
homa City. It will never be a large church, we cannot 
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compete with these great fashionable churches, but it 
is needed here: it can do something in the life of this 
city that no other church can possibly do.’ And he 
added, ‘There are five other teachers in this school: 
some of them have heard the Unitarian faith and others 
have read of it.’ And we afterwards learned there was 
another,—six teachers in one school who wanted a Uni- 
tarian church in that community. The man from whom 
we rented the store-room said to me, ‘I think, if you 
will go and see Mr. , you will find that he is interested.’ 
And so I went to the office of a prominent lawyer and 
stated the proposition to him. He said, ‘Yes, I want to 
see that kind of a church established here. I have a 
family of children growing up, and I want them to grow 
up under those influences. I grew up in the Panhandle 
of Texas. I have never been associated with any church. 
I have never seen a church that I could honestly join. 
If this proves, on better acquaintance, to be the kind of 
church I can honestly join, I want to join it and help at 
the task.’ The man who had asked me to come down 
there took me one side and said: ‘Mr. Smith, there is 
a woman in that dry-goods store, and she came to the 
service. I really wish you could find it in your heart to 
go and call upon her at the store. I think she would 
appreciate it.’ And I said, ‘Yes, I found she did when 
I was there this morning.’ So you see the significance 
of the personal side. Here were these people, most of 
whom were unknown to each other, coming together for 
the first time, and finding that the same ideals were 
stirring in them. ‘They found fellowship and friendship. 
They found the possibility of associated worship in 
freedom and simplicity, in spirit and in truth. And I 
was there possibly a week, speaking two or three times 
to small gatherings; but some $760 was pledged for the 
support of the movement. Then Mr. Bennett of Law- 
rence, who was only three or four hundred miles away, 
went down there and found some more interested people,— 
people who really wanted the thing that we had to give; 
people who really wanted to join their worship and their 
effort to the worship and the effort of other people. And 
then Mr. Badger was enabled to go there and add his 
effort to the effort that had gone before. There was a 
definite principle in that way of doing things. It is a 
pretty good plan to send several ministers along, until 
somehow the people get the consciousness that it is not 
merely this man or that man or the other man; but here 
is the great gospel for which the Unitarian church stands, 
here is the attitude of mind and of heart, and here are the 
great uplifts that are integral, that belong to this kind 
of associated life. And so at Oklahoma City something 
over $1,000 has been pledged towards the salary of the 
minister for the next year, and an organization was com- 
pleted with a strong board of trustees. And the church 
has extended a call to a minister whom it wishes to be 
its pastor, and I look for the beginning of a strong, pro- 
gressive work in that city in the fall. 

“The State of Oklahoma is not Texas, it is not Cali- 
fornia; but it is a large State. In my school-boy days 
it was known as Indian Territory. Some people might 
think that this new commonwealth, even after they are 
told that it has more citizens than the neighboring State 
of Kansas,—they may still think that there is something 
crude about Oklahoma. I want to say that never in my 
life in New England or the Middle States or the Middle 
West or the Pacific Coast have I seen a city of 56,000 
inhabitants which gave such an impression of stability, 
of adequacy in the way of its streets and its buildings and 
its public institutions as Oklahoma City. The people 
are surely eager for the physical things of life, but I 
found there, too, a splendid idealism. I found that 
right in these days of booming and promotion, even in 
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the days of depression that followed them immediately, 
these people had had a vision that led them far out into 
the future; that they had one of the most splendid high- 
school buildings in the country, splendidly equipped and 
manned; that they had looked out for the future beauty 
of that city, had spent large sums of money in the con- 
struction of an outer circuit of boulevards; that under- 
neath all the materialism was this splendid idealism 
which was trying to build itself into newer and better 
institutions. Surely we have a helpful work to do in 
Oklahoma.”’ 


Current Topics. 


THE issue which eliminated Gifford Pinchot from the 
public service, and precipitated an agitation that eventu- 
ally led to the resignation of Richard A. Ballinger from 
the office of Secretary of the Interior, was settled in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Pinchot’s views last Friday, when 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Ballinger’s successor in the Cabinet, 
gave out a decision holding that the so-called ‘ Cunning- 
ham claims’ to coal Jands in Alaska had been illegally 
filed, and that therefore they are void. Behind the 
attacks upon Mr. Ballinger, which Mr. Pinchot’s charges 
promoted in a large and influential section of the press, 
was a wide-spread suspicion that the thirty-three pat- 
entees, among whom were J. G. Cunningham and 
Clarence Cunningham, were the instruments of a power- 
ful group of financiers, known as the Morgan-Cunning- 
ham syndicate, who, through the connivance of Mr. 
Ballinger, had contrived to obtain control, by improper 
means, of coal deposits valued at many millions of dollars 
which properly belonged to the nation. Mr. Fisher’s rul- 
ing disposes of this danger, if such a danger existed. 


ed 


THE prospect of an early negotiation of a new Russo- 
American commercial treaty, to take the place of the 
instrument recently denounced by the United States be- 
cause of that feature of its provisions which discriminated 
against American citizens of Jewish origin, became per- 
ceptibly brighter at the beginning of the week, when the 
preliminary draft of an agreement was presented to the 
Russian government by the commission appointed to 
study the subject. The feature of this report which 
promises to lead to a successful issue out of an admittedly 
delicate situation is the proposal, in the commission’s 
report, that the passport question, the rock upon which 
the existence of the previous treaty was wrecked under 
the stress of public opinion in this country, be taken up by 
a mixed Russian-American commission in an attempt to 
arrive at an arrangement that would safeguard the rights 
of American citizens without doing violence to an estab- 
lished Russian policy,—a problem sufficiently difficult to 
enlist the best diplomatic skill on per sides to the con- 
troversy. ¥ 


AN extraordinary event, which produced mixed feelings 
akin to a shock throughout the Western world, was re- 
corded in ‘Tokio on September 13, when Count Maresuke 
Nogi, the hero of three wars and twice the victor of Port 
Arthur, which stronghold he took first from the Chinese 
and then from the Russians at a cost of lives which stag- 
gered the world, committed the rite of suicide after the 
‘disused Samurai custom in honor of his dead emperor on 
the day of Mutsuhito’s funeral. In his act of supreme 
devotion he was accompanied by his wife, who committed 
hara-kiri. It was explained bythe Japanese ambassador 
to the United States, Viscount Chinda, that the old 
warrior had lost his two sons in the Russo-Chinese war, 
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and that the death of his sovereign, to whom he was 
greatly devoted, had procured a mental strain which 
he could not survive. ‘The despatches from ‘Tokio, how- 
ever, present the dramatic act in the light of a supreme 
aed in honor of a ruler whom Nogi held dearer than 
ife. 

as 


Reports from Chiasso, in Switzerland, where pre- 
liminary negotiations for peace are being conducted by 
representatives of the Italian and the Ottoman govern- 
ments, indicate that the negotiators are about to reach 
an agreement on the basis of a compromise. The main 
features of the tentative terms for a resumption of friendly 
relations appears to be the recognition of the actual occu- 
pation of Tripolitania by Italy, the admission by Italy of 
the sultan’s nominal sovereignty over the disputed ter- 
ritory, the payment to Turkey of an ‘‘irredeemable”’ 
loan of about half a billion frances, and the cession to 
Turkey of Italian territory on the Red Sea. The destiny 
of the A¢gean Islands seized by Italy is still surrounded 
by uncertainty. The Ottoman proposal that these islands 
be restored to Turkey is meeting with a vigorous popular 
opposition in Italy, where it is maintained that the Chris- 
tian peoples who have been liberated from Ottoman rule 
should not be handed back to their old masters. 


a 


THE construction of a system of national railways, to 
cover a territory 70,000 miles in extent, is one of the proj- 
ects to which the Chinese Republic has addressed itself, 
despite the apparent uncertainties of the immediate 
future of the new régime. ‘To Dr. Sun Yat Sen, perhaps 
the most progressive among the leaders in the recently 
established order of things, has been intrusted the diffi- 
cult task of forming a railway corporation and of bringing 
together sufficient capital to assure the success of the am- 
bitious but by no means impossible undertaking. It is 
very probable that most of the money needed for the 
enterprise will be forthcoming from foreign sources, al- 
though Dr. Sun is offering every encouragement for the 
participation of native capital in the projected corpora- 
tion. Railway building on a large scale, for the purpose 
of the internal development of the country, has been one 
of Dr. Sun’s principal objects since the beginning of the 
agitation that culminated in the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

Td 

In the mean while the pressing financial problem of the 
new republic appears to be as far from a satisfactory 
solution as ever. The most recent attempt of the minis- 
try of finance at Pekin to obtain funds for the current 
expenses of government pending the rehabilitation of the 
country’s resources took the form of negotiations at 
London, which resulted in an agreement with a group of 
British, French, German, and American bankers for the 
payment of $50,000,000 into the Chinese treasury. The 
terms of the loan had no sooner been signed than ener- 
getic opposition to its consummation developed from the 
so-called ‘Six-power Group”’ which recently offered to 
China a loan of $300,000,000, upon terms which the 
Chinese government regarded as incompatible with its 
dignity or its fiscal independence. ‘The first expression 
of opposition to the independent transaction came from 
the British minister at Pekin, who notified the republican 
authorities of the attitude of his government upon the 
issue. The other governments involved followed suit 
without delay. 

wt 


THE twenty-third international Eucharistic Congress, 
which was held last week at Vienna under the patronage 
of his Apostolic Majesty, the Emperor Franz Josef, 
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proved to be by far the most impressive and largely 
attended gathering of the Roman Catholic Church in 
recent years. It is estimated that no less than two hun- 
dred thousand visitors flocked to the Austrian capital for 
the occasion, and so great was the strain upon the housing 
capacity of the city that practically all the school-houses 
of the municipality, as well as most of its available public 
buildings, were pressed into service as lodging places for 
the strangers who had come to participate in the sessions 
of the congress. In addition, the citizens of Vienna 
responded generously to the appeal of the ecclesiastical 
authorities for voluntary help in the entertainment of 
the great multitude. The culminating religious service 
of the congress was performed in the historic St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. 


Brevities, 


Some people are so afraid of anything new that they 
resent even a new suggestion. 


Which is worse, always to hold one’s judgment in sus- 
pense or never to suspend it long enough to get a judicial 
balance? 


Convictions should not be kept as heirlooms, neither 
should they be changed as one changes his clothes. They 
are good for anything only when they are genuine and 
vital. 


The Christian Register takes pride in the fact that it 
passed its ninety-first birthday last spring, but what an 
infant it seems when one thinks of the Pekin Gazette, 
established in the year 911. 


Nature is both conservative and progressive. She holds 
to old customs when she likes, but she is also continually 
changing her forms. ‘The old lizards, queer animals, and 
fishes of the past served their day and generation, but they 
do not belong to ours. Scientific, theological, and social 
opinions likewise pass, outworn and half forgotten. 


Letters to the Editor, 


College Students. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As the season returns at which a host of young men and 
women are leaving home for college, may I again call the 
attention of our ministers to the opportunity which the 
occasion offers? ‘There are Unitarian churches in many 
college towns, the ministers of which are eager to be of 
service to students, especially to those from liberal house- 
holds. ‘Too often our boys and girls enter college without 
any notice of their presence being sent to the college town 
minister, and it may be months before he finds them. 

It is greatly to be desired that Unitarian parents and 
ministers should see that each student departing for college 
carries a card of introduction to the college town minister 
or is preceded by a letter informing that minister of the 
new-comer’s name and intended address. It would be 
a most brotherly act of helpfulness to our college town 
churches if every minister in the denomination should 
this week make a list of all the boys and girls in his church 
who are going away to an educational institution, and 
should write at once the few necessary letters of intro- 
duction. Indeed, this ought to be the most obvious 
of routine parish duties. On behalf of our college town 
churches, as well as of our young men and women, may 
I not ask the prompt co-operation of the brethren in this 
matter? HENRY WILDER Foote. 

25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 
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Donegal. 


’*Tis not that I’m complainin’, 
I have no fault to find, 

I chose the newer country, 
I’ve left the old behind; 

An’ everything has prospered, 
I’ve scarcely lost at all, 

But sometimes I be longin’ 
For dear old Donegal. 


’*Tis there the heavens are pensive, 
They rest the weary eyes; 
This sunshine is too dazzlin’, 
One tires of hard blue skies; 
I think of mists-and shadows 
That wreathe the mountain wall, 
Till I can’t speak for sobbin’ 
For dear old Donegal. 


Ah, you should see those mountains, 
Those smilin’ valley ways, 
And hear the little streamlets 
Go murmurin’ God’s praise; 
No green so green as Ireland’s 
Where silver raindrops fall 
Between the sunbeams’ smilin’ 
In lovely Donegal. 


*Tis there are all so friendly, 
’Tis here are all so wise; 

Ye don’t believe in pookahs, 
In spells or evil eyes; 

In Ireland the Banshee 
Still wails by hut or hall. 

Thank God! the Little People 
Are yet in Donegal. 


’Tis not that I’m complainin’—- 
An’ still my eyes are dim, 
I see the pleasant hearth glow, 
I hear the evenin’ hymn; 
Across the soundin’ ocean, 
I own its tender call, 
An’ evermore ’tis pleadin’ 
Come back to Donegal! 


—Kate Louise Brown, in Sacred Heart Review, 


Motoritis. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


“T hate the things, but I want one,” was the late Dr. 
Ames’s characteristic comment on the automobile. 

Many of us probably feel somewhat as he did in the 
matter,—a longing for the speedy petroleum car being only 
natural to one trudging wearily along in the wake of its 
dust and offensive odor, and a certain malevolence toward 
the chug-chugging monster being also as characteristic 
of peevish human nature as is its affected indifference to 
the glowing charms of high-hanging grapes. When one 
takes one’s wife and children for a summer day’s outing 
on foot or by crowded street-car, and notes how much 
more comfortably and enjoyably the thing can, appar- 
ently, be done with, a seven-passenger, six-cylinder, fifty- 
horse power Dalrymple Dashaway, one would be more or 
less than human not to experience at least a momentary 
yearning for just such a magnificent chariot, or at any 
rate for a modest little runabout with room under the 
seat for picnic basket and thermos bottle. 

Why, we ask ourselves, should our neighbors, the 
Flashleighs, who are no cleverer or more deserving than 
we, and indeed, much less so, if the truth were known, 
have power to annihilate distance in this fashion and, 
by means of a few gallons of gasolene, rush jubilantly 
joyful all over New England, from Newport to Bar Har- 
bor, and thence to Lenox, and any number of other resorts 
of wealth and fashion, while we somehow can only manage 
an annual fortnight at Hayseedville in the mountains or 
at Codfish Cove on the South Shore? To be sure, the 
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sunsets and the sweet corn at Hayseedville are unsur- 
passed, and the boating and bathing and clam chowder 
at Codfish Cove are all that could be desired in their way. 
But their way is undeniably slow when compared with 
the coruscating course of the Flashleighs. Our eldest 
daughter, who has just begun to put up her hair and to 
let down her skirts, imagines the acme of delight would 
be attained in a daily programme that should, for exam- 
ple, begin with a sunrise on Mt. Washington and break- 
fast at the Crawford House, continue with lunch at Narra- 
gansett Pier and dinner at Old Orchard, and conclude 
with a hop at Long Branch or Cape May. All this dizzy 
rush from place to place she would accomplish in a high- 
power touring-car driven by a high-priced chauffeur. 

Of course, we smile indulgently from our arm-chair at 
this impatience of the stationary and the present, this 
conception of every new spot visited as simply a point of 
departure from which to seek another new spot. ‘‘Das 
Dort ist niemals hier,” as the Germans put it; or, in homely 
phrase of our own, “Oats and beans and barley grows 
Where you nor I nor nobody knows.” The victim of 
motoritis is ready to acquiesce in any plan that promises 
escape from the irksomeness of the here and now. Europe 
is every summer toured by wealthy Americans, and some 
others, who have motoritis in the blood, and no sooner 
reach Lucerne than they turn their backs on the lovely 
lake and begin to study the time-table of trains to Con- 
stance, carrying away with them as memories of each 
successive stopping-place some fading impressions of 
natural scenery and other more vivid and lasting remem- 
brances of bad coffee at this hotel, hard beds at that, ex- 
orbitant charges at still another, and so on. 

One might ascribe to this twentieth-century malady of 
motoritis the cumulative quality indicated in the Ver- 
gilian line, 

“Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.’’ 

Will the limit some day be reached and a reaction set in, 
showing itself in a demand for slowness and even for ab- 
solute rest? Many diseases have to run their course, no 
improvement being expected until after the culminating 
point has been passed. Perhaps motoritis is even now 
approaching this climax; or it may be that undreamt-of 
possibilities of greater speed lie still ahead, and the cure 
of the madness is far remote. A significant recent phase 
of the malady is reported from Duluth. There the 
haughty maid-servant demands the weekly use of the 
family automobile. The once-admired trolley is evi- 
dently becoming too slow and too common. 

Outward acts, it is a truism to add, are but visible man- 
ifestations of inward or mental states and impulses. 
Does this prevalent motor-madness, with its hundreds 
of fatal accidents every year, indicate a deeply-seated 
ailment of the soul? Is our eagerness to escape from the 
tiresome here to the potentially delightful there simply 
a sign of radical discontent with our spiritual environ- 
ment? Are we becoming pessimists as to the present and 
optimists only as to the future? As Prof. Royce has ex- 
pressed it, with quick perception of the mirage-like illu- 
sion that mocks us: ‘‘The distance beacons, and not in 
vain. You cry ‘forward,’ quite ignorant, of course, of 
just what the word means, but sure that, if we only get 
far enough away from where we are, we shall not fail to 
find perfection. The good is something absolutely and 
fatally destined to be reached by us, although it is also 
of a certainty something so very remote that we have not 
the least idea when we shall reach it.” 

It may be objected that this is a far-fetched sort of 
reasoning, and that the delight in swift motion and in 
the dash of cool breezes on the flushed cheek is just an 
elemental physical satisfaction. This is partly true, no 
doubt; but can one imagine a person of solid parts and 
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great weight of character finding recreation in the razzle- 
dazzle (if that is the name of the giddy centrifugal con- 
veyance) of the popular seaside resort, or thrilling 
ecstatically at the terrific plunge of the roller-coaster? A 
craving for this sort of sensationalism, for violent agita- 
tion of the body or its lightning-like projection through 
space, may reasonably enough be taken as not exactly 
symptomatic of the virtue of temperance, as the ancient 
Greeks understood it. Also one may reflect that in the 
old days when Pittsburg was far more remote from Phil- 
adelphia than Vienna now is from New York, and when 
Judge Sewall faced with prayerful concern the perils of 
the journey from Boston to Roxbury or Brookline or 
Cambridge, men were, as we have good reason to believe, 
more staid and dignified and deliberate in their demeanor 
than now; life and conduct were more seriously ordered; 
and somehow even the commonplace and the familiar 
seemed more worth while, more touched with beauty, 
more fraught with meaning. ‘That this is partly a mere 
impression due to the enchantment lent by distance may 
be true enough; nevertheless we feel assured that in the 
decorous discharge of daily duties, in the leisurely round 
of business and pleasure, two centuries ago, there was no 
insane passion for swiftness of motion, no; consuming 
desire for rapid transit. 


The Student and his Home Church.* 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


The problem of the religious life of the young man or 
woman who leaves home to go to college is one phase of 
the larger problem of how to hold young people to the 
church. The student thus leaving home enters a new life, 
with absorbing interests which are likely profoundly to 
modify the ideals as well as the habits of his youth. The 
home ties are weakened: the church ties, especially, are 
liable to be cut. There are some students who deliber- 
ately seize the opportunity to break all connections with 
organized religion, who gladly drop attendance at services 
which have become irksome and uninteresting to them. 
There are others whose interest in the home church has 
been but lukewarm, and who find the new life so full and 
varied that the old ties are half unconsciously relaxed. 
There are still others who have been really attached to 
the home church, but whose conceptions of what consti- 
tutes religion are seriously disturbed by the new knowl- 
edge which comes to them at the university. Even the 
Christian associations, admirable as much of their work 
is, often tend, when they become a substitute for church, 
to weaken church ties; for the student, upon leaving the 
university, finds himself no longer in touch with the 
church of his upbringing. It is the function of the col- 
lege town church to serve as a link between the church 
of the student’s boyhood life, and that other church of 
his manhood’s home in the town whither he goes to settle 
upon graduation. In a word, the ideal of the college 
town church is to receive the student from the hands of 
his home church, to minister to his religious life at the 
university, and to send him on at graduation ready and 
willing to take part in the church life of whatever commu- 
nity he may choose as his permanent residence. ‘There 
are three important links in this chain,—that connecting 
the home church with the college town church, the link 
which shall hold him to the latter, the transfer of his alle- 
giance to the permanent church home of his adult life. 
In this paper we are concerned only with the first of these 
steps. 

Einw, then, shall the home church discharge its respon- 


*An address delivered before the Conference of Church Workers in State Universities, 
fowa City, Ia. 
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sibility to the young man or woman leaving home for 
the first time to enter college? Surely its first and clear- 
est duty is to put the new student immediately into touch 
with the church in the college town. ‘There is urgent 
need that ministers should take this duty upon them- 
selves more seriously than they do. Probably the 
churches with compact organization have an advantage 
over those of the congregational order. ‘Thus the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches have at least the machin- 
ery for doing this thing thoroughly. I do not know how 
adequately other denominations deal with this problem, 
but in our Unitarian churches, which are self-governing 
and independent, there is no way by which ministers can 
be required to meet their obligations in this respect. All 
that our national organizations can do is to ask for the 
co-operation of local churches with the college town 
churches by giving new students letters of introduction 
before they leave home, and by notifying the college town 
ministers of the students’ coming. Every year about the 
time the universities open I print in our denominational 
papers an open letter to our churches calling their atten- 
tion to this obvious duty which they owe to their young 
people. It ought not to be necessary to do this at all, 
for surely it is one of the most obvious obligations in par- 
ish routine that the minister should be intimate enough 
with the lives of his young people to know when they are 
leaving home for the first time, and that he should intro- 
duce them to the church of their own denomination in the 
community to which they go. Unhappily experience has 
proved that, while some ministers are alive to their obli- 
gations in this respect, many are quite oblivious to them 
They apparently either do not know when their young 
people go away to college or, if they do know, are 
too indifferent to trouble about writing a letter or two. 
That the minister, or some responsible parish worker, 
should do this without fail in every case is certainly the 
first and most undeniable obligation of the home church 
to the student. 

This does not, however, in my opinion, exhaust the 
obligations of the home church to the student. I believe 
that young men or women have the right to ask that 
the church of their upbringing shall prepare them for 
the moral and intellectual problems which they are to 
confront at the university. I remember attending a 
conference once at which a distinguished cleric made 
the following complaint against the universities: “What 
do you do with our boys and girls at the university? 
We bring them up to be good Christians; they join the 
church; they come to its services, until they go to the 
university. But they come back from it with their faith 
gone, no longer interested in the church, very often with 
their standards of morality seriously relaxed.” 

Of course the answer to that lament is that the home 
church had not done its duty by its youths and maidens. 
It had taught them a theology which went to pieces when 
it came into contact with modern science and history: 
it had presented a formal, conventionalized morality 
which seemed ill-founded and lifeless to the student of 
ethics and economics. If the student returning from 
college finds the intellectual and moral life of his church 
lacking in adequate sanctions, the fault lies not with the 
university, but with the church. The minister who has 
sneered at the doctrine of evolution and indiscriminately 
damned the theatre has only himself to blame if his young 
people, studying science and English literature, come to 
think of him as either an ignoramus or a hypocrite. For 
the student has a right to demand that his home church 
shall give him such an intellectual background of religious 
thought and such enlightened moral standards that the 
studies at the university will not throw his religion all 
out of gear. It is, of course, not to be expected that the 
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average minister can be right up to date on the latest 
wrinkles in science and philosophy, but he ought to be 
at least reasonably in touch with the intellectual life 
of the time. If he has done his duty, the readjustment, 
which in any case will be inevitable, will at least not throw 
the student off his feet. 

The same thing is true regarding morals. ‘The home 
and the home school and the home church are under 
obligations to give the youth the moral stamina to meet 
the temptations of college life, which, after all, are simply 
those of the world at large in less potent form. I am 
firmly persuaded that in nine cases out of ten when a 
youth goes to pieces morally in-college, the home training 
is far more to blame than the college surroundings. He 
has come to the university with the seeds of moral decay 
already planted in him. He has not received from the 
home church, or from his parents, or in his high school, 
the training in conduct which it was their prime duty 
to give him. When, therefore, his moral standards fail, 
or when his religious faith suffers serious shipwreck, when 
he gladly seizes the opportunity to drop church going, 
something is wrong with the home church. 

These, then, are the two great obligations which the 
home church owes to the departing student: first of all 
to have given him such an intellectual background for 
religion that religion will not seem a weak and foolish 
thing in the light of larger knowledge, and such moral 
stamina that he can face with wisdom as well as courage 
the temptations of life; and, second, to put him into 
immediate touch with the church of his own denomination 
in the college town, so that the natural ties may not be 
relaxed. It is greatly to be desired that our churches 
should awaken to a keener sense of these obvious duties. 


Spiritual Life, 


Do not despise your situation: in it you must act, 
suffer, and conquer. From every point on earth we are 
equally near to heaven and to the Infinite.—A miel. 
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Nor doth it follow that he hath the best in right who 
hath the best in fight, for he that reads the lawfulness of 
actions by their events holds the wrong end of the book 
upwards.—Thomas Fuller. 


To do an evil action is base; to do a good action, with- 
out incurring danger, is common enough; but itis the part 
of a good man to do great and noble deeds, though he 
risks everything.—Plutarch. 

Sd 


It is excellent to say ‘‘God of our fathers,’ and to have 
one’s piety linked to the past; but it is best to say “my 
God,”’ and to possess a faith that is unassailable, because 
it has been won by our own hand and is part of our own 
soul.—Ian Maclaren. 

ed 


To do merely what is safe, what pays, what gives im- 
mediate satisfaction, requires no faith nor courage nor 
even intelligence. ‘To do the new and higher | thing, the 
lines of which run into the infinite distance, is ever Scag 
call of religion.—Charles F. Dole. Isai 
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Ours should be a ministry whose words are not com- 
pacted of baldness, but boldness; whose very life is out- 
spokenness and free fearlessness: a ministry which has no 
concealment, no reserve; which scorns to take a via media 
because it is safe in the eyes of the world; which shrinks 
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from the weakness of a mere cautiousness, but which 
exults even in failure, if the truth has been spoken, with a 
joyful confidence. For a man who sees into the heart of 
things speaks out not timidly nor superstitiously, but with 
a brow unveiled, and with a speech as free as his spirit. 
“The Truth has made him free.’’—Frederick W. Robert- 
son. : 
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A Doctrine of Wants. 


Our wants are commonly regarded as the sordid side of 
life. That we have such a quantity of them, that they 
are so urgent, so pressing, and so largely unsatisfied, forms 
the largest part of pessimism’s stock-in-trade. And most 
of us have at times felt the weight of the argument. On 
cold nights we think of people on the Embankment,— 
homeless, without fire, without shelter, without food, 
and we wonder at a world order which permits such 
things. Our bewilderment is hardly lessened when we 
look at the other end of the scale. We find people there 
surfeited with luxury, and yet miserable. They have 
apparently all their wants supplied. Yes, and they 
experience the bitter truth of Goethe’s saying, that we 
are never farther from the satisfaction of desire than when 
our desire is gratified. ‘The want in the heart of satiety 
is the most desperate of all. You think a king, the man 
at the top of things, ought to want nothing. Ah! if he 
could only get what you enjoy,—the bliss and safety of 
obscurity, the happiness of going about without being 
stared at, of knowing true friendship without the thought 
of what can be got out of him, of sharing freely in the com- 
mon life! Frederick the Great had some experience in 
this direction, and says this about it in a letter to Voltaire: 
“T know the ennui attending on honors, the burdensome 
duties, the jargon of grinning flatterers, those pitiabilities 
of every kind, those details of littleness with which you 
have to occupy yourself if set on high on the stage of 
things. Pleasure, gentle ease, true and hearty mirth have 
always fled from the great and their peculiar pomps and 
labors.”’ 

The wants of the rich, at least of the idle rich, are 
worse than those of the poor, for they are so much farther 
from satisfaction.. They rush for pastime and diversion, 
and ‘‘pastime’’ and “diversion,’’ says Lecky, “‘are the 
most melancholy words in our language. ‘They are the 
confession that human nature cannot find happiness in 
itself.’’ Having exhausted the simple joys of life, these 
people rush for satisfaction in weird excesses. ‘Theirs is a 
very ancient and deeply-rooted disease. Lady Mary 
Montagu describes the point it had reached in her time. 
“T was told by a very good authority, who was deep in 
the secret, that at this very moment there is a bill cook- 
ing up at a hunting-seat in Norfolk to have ‘not’ taken 
out of the Commandments and clapped into the Creed, 
the ensuing Session of Parliament!’’ ‘The bill has not, to 
our knowledge, ever been produced, but the sentiment of 
it is, if all accounts be true, being largely carried out in 
society to-day. What satisfaction it will reach along that 
road we will not stay to inquire. At the other end of the 
scale, and showing not less vividly the confusion of the 
human mind on this subject, we have, in Indian philos- 
ophy and theology, a doctrine of wants which advocates 
their entire suppression and extinction as the only way to 
liberty. We gain our blessedness by the destruction of all 
desire. It is the one enemy to peace. We reach Nirvana 
when it is finally dead. i ; 

Is that all there is to be said? We hear the cry from the 
Embankment, from the idle rich, from the Indian fakir. 
Are they the only voices? If so, ours were a poorer world 
than we take it to be. Outside these sources there has 
been some thinking going on which we hope is more to the 
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purpose. Our political economists have, to begin with, 
something to say. They show that wants are the prime 
factors of civilization; that to create wants, where they 
do not exist, is one of the first necessities of progress. You 
go to an island of the Southern Seas inhabited by savages. 
They do not work, for they can live without it. The sun 
warms them, the cocoanut feeds them, a loin-cloth clothes 


them. ‘They are, as compared with ourselves, without 
wants. Yes, and they are at the bottom of the human 
scale. To raise them you must fill their mind with ideas 


about things they have not got, and that they would be 
better for having. You must stir them to want education 
and knowledge; to want the civilized man’s power over 
nature, his skill in machines and tools; to want the arts 
and the joy that comes from them; to want that level of 
thought and efficiency without which they are as animals 
tather than men. ‘This is flatly contrary to the Hindu 
doctrine, but it is true. If these people are to rise at 
all, it will be not by the extinction of desire, but by its 
creation. It may, of course, when started, easily take 
wrong roads. To avoid them it will have to be carefully 
educated. But they cannot get on without desire. 

But for the true doctrine here we need not go to the 
South Seas. Let us come home to ourselves. Wants have, 
in various directions, as we have seen, a very ugly aspect. 
But that is because we have misused them, have mis- 
interpreted them, have failed to see their true significance. 
Rightly viewed, they begin to shine with quite a new 
meaning. We see them as the most prophetic part of us, 
as of all our possessions the fullest of hope and promise. 
Our wants, properly considered, are the unfinished part 
of ourselves: they are what we are not, and are yet to 
be,—that vast, almost limitless region which our nature, 
with its faculties, powers, and possessions, is yet to occupy. 
Naturalists, examining the process of our evolution, are 
coming to the conclusion that every development in us 
which in successive ages has raised us from the amceba 
to the human scale has come through the avenue of want. 
It is through desire that our successive organs have come 
into being. We see parts of that long process in what 
happens in infancy. The child desires to move, and 
moves; desires by and by to walk, and so by slow degrees 
learns to walk. We walk almost unconsciously, but every 
first effort was an effort of the will. And the will to see 
helped to create the eye, not less truly than the will to fly 
has created the aéroplane, and may yet create other forms 
of aérial movement. We may say that the extent of our 
desires is partly a measure of what we are to be, but only 
a part of that measure; for, ever as we move, the range of 
our wants will increase, remaining ever the motor force of 
our further conquests. 

Observe here—it is one of the most wonderful things in 
life—the way in which our wants come to us, the order 
of their arrangement. First of all, there are the neces- 
sary, imperative wants, without which human life on 
this planet would be impossible,—air to breathe, water to 
drink, food to eat, a temperature whose variations of heat 
and cold shall not be beyond our limits. These wants we 
find already supplied, their satisfaction ready to our hand. 
Have we ever inquired into this matter of atmosphere? 
It is a combination of oxygen, nitrogen, and some minor 
elements in a given proportion. ‘These areall gases. Now 
there are thousands of possible gas combinations. We 
can ourselves manufacture them in any quantity. But 
there is no one of them, other than what we have, that 
would permit the existence of a high-class type of life. 
Was it a chance affair that brought about our present 
atmosphere? Take our water supply. ‘The oceans that 
furnish it are arranged with such exactness that one-tenth 
more or less would either have drowned us or killed us 
with drought. Where the immediate supply of our want 
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was imperious and necessary, it has been given, and by 
another hand than our own. 

But this is only the beginning. Beyond the circle of 
the primitive necessities ranges a great region of wants of 
a different order,—wants that are not supplied gratis, but 
have to be worked for; wants, the satisfaction of which is 
by no means the only object designed in them. ‘The wants 
are not always gratified, and for a reason; for man gets 
something else than their satisfaction. In seeking that 
he is creating himself. ‘The want of the eye has led him to 
art and architecture, splendors of painting and sculpture, 
the love of scenery, the sense of beauty. The want of 
the ear has created for him the world of harmony,—Bach 
fugues, Beethoven sonatas, Chopin melodies, the realm 
of man’s highest enchantment. The want of power has 
given him all the engineries of modern industry, made 
him commander-in-chief of the nature forces. That his 
want here still presses him, that all he has done and 
gained here leaves him still wanting and desiring is, we 
repeat, the best fact about him. It shows that desire, 
his foremost energy, is still strong and young within him, 
and has so much more for him to accomplish; for the 
point here is not the things he is making, but what he is 
himself being made. In producing he is being produced, 
and there is no sign yet of where that work will terminate. 

For our wants, especially those of our nobler part, have 
a prophetic character. They are formative. They are 
the first misty film in the heavens which precedes the cloud 
and the rain; the thread thrown over the high wall, to 
which is attached the cable up which men may climb. 
The yearning of the human heart is a promise: it is the 
beginning of the answer. 


“In what thou seekest thou hast the treasure found; 
Close with thy question is the answer bound.” 


It is, for one thing, in this sense of social want, the 
intense and growing dissatisfaction with our present con- 
dition, which keeps a vast part of our community in hope- 
less poverty: it is this sense we look to as the creator and 
avant-courier of a better order. It is the glimmering 
dawn ofanewday. Wemay gohigher than that. There 
is a spiritual want of our time which becomes ever more 
urgent. Our cry for God, for the living God, seems largely 
unanswered. 


“The heavens above make no disclosure, 
The earth keeps up its terrible composure.” 


We distrust the miracle-stories of old time, because we 
find no miracles wrought in our own. We ask for a voice 
to pierce this appalling silence, and we hear nothing but 
the echo of our own. Is there, then, no answer to be had? 
We forget here one thing. Our want itself is part of the 
answer, is a beginning of the revelation. The answer is 
coming not outside of us, but inside. The power that 
arranged the answer to our want for atmosphere is not, 
be sure, unmindful of this other need. But the reply may 
come quite differently from the way we have looked for it. 
What if our want is creating that reply? Creating it by 
the gradual formation within us of a new perceptive 
faculty, of new spiritual organs, which will, in time, grow 
into a clear view of the spiritual system which lies behind 
the visible one,—a faculty by which we shall indeed ‘‘see 
God”’? 

‘The trend of our study has been, so far, in one direction. 
It has been, in repudiation of the Hindu notion, a rec- 
ognition of want, of desire, as a beneficent factor in our 
constitution. We cannot do without our wants. But the 
next thing is that our wants, beyond all: other elements 
in us, need to be trained. ‘The world’s history, and our 
own private one, has shown what disasters they can work 
when undisciplined by conscience and will. How vulgar, 
how brutalizing can become our hunger and _ thirst! 
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The world is slowly emerging from its gluttony and drunk- 
enness. Pamphylus said of the Beeotians: “Their con- 
versation is just ‘what that of pots would be if they had 
voice; namely, how much each holds?’’’ And the Beeotian 
tradition, far east and west of Boeotia, has been so faith- 
fully preserved! And other than gluttons and drunkards 
are still governed by what George Eliot calls ‘‘the miser- 
able aims that end in self.” The quality of our nature is, 
above all, determined by the quality of our wants. As we 
progress we shall develop vast wants, but they will not 
be bodily ones. ‘There will come here an ever-growing 
simplicity. We like that trait of old Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia, father of the Great Frederick, who, in his con- 
stant journeys of inspection through the kingdom, desired 
only for his accommodation that he should have provided 
“a clean barn to sleep in and a tub to wash in.” He 
liked to dine under a tree. Full of great affairs of State, 
his body was satisfied with cleanliness, plain food, and 
fresh air. ‘Teachers and spiritual leaders of men need 
above all things to watch their wants. To the extent to 
which they are eager for luxury, for wealth, for social 
recognition, to that extent they forfeit power. It is when 
a man has reduced these needs to a minimum, when he 
has left himself in these directions nothing to hope for 
and nothing to fear, that he can speak his whole mind 
and deliver his full message. He will in these matters 
keep his eye on that Teacher who has cut deepest into the 
world’s life, and who, in keeping with his réle “had not 
where to lay his head.” 

Wants, we say, are the makers of our future, the builders 
of our manhood. But even here they are not to master 
us. Schopenhauer built his pessimism on the supposition 
that wants are painful, and that they are a perpetual 
pain. We entirely dispute the proposition. Rightly 
governed, they are part of our pleasure. Wants, we say, 
look to the future, but we must not let the future kill our 
present. It should increase the value of our present. We 
say here with Goethe: ‘‘Hold fast by the present. ... 
Every situation, nay, every moment, is of infinite worth; 
for it is the representative of a whole eternity.’ Let us 
value that moment; value it, because it contains so much 
in itself, and promises so much more that is to be.—J. 
Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


A Country Church.* 


BY CHARLES H. LYTILE. 


To all sorts and conditions of men this world is full 
of symbols. It is a universal habit to focus our ex- 
perience upon certain material objects and to regard 
them thereafter as appropriate symbols of the tenderest 
memories of the past or the most vivid sentiments of the 
present. “I am a part of all that I have met,” asserts 
T ennyson’s Ulysses: conversely, all that we meet, through 
the magic of symbolism, becomes a part of us. A wavin 
flag, a robin in spring, a white sail on the sea, an 
yellow letter, a crucifix dimly seen upon an altar aa 
floods of emotion these objects may evoke, as if the vast — 
and often wistful retrospect of time and spirit came 
rolling back once more! Such is the magic of symbolism: 
so the eternal speaketh in stocks and stones! 

How wide and how varied is the application of this 
principle! We commemorate the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of this township and church; 
and upon this occasion are concentrated innumera 
foci of experience,—bravery of frontiersmen, piety ofl 4 
pioneer churchmen, temper of hardy patriots, bris. 
of ante-bellum days! Through the two hundred years. 


* Extracts from an address in Commemoration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 


the First Church in Pembroke, August 4, 1912. 
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this place of worship has itself been a beautiful and 
honored symbol. Its white and stately belfry has risen 
above the hilltop trees to greet the eye of traveller on 
distant highway or of dwellers in the valley close at hand. 
Viewed from east and north and west, the hillside slopes 
away, the green of maple blending with green of pine. 
Above all, above hill and white, symmetrical belfry is 
the blue arch of the sky. The white tower, pointing 
heavenward,—may it not denote the faith of the pioneer, 
stanch, blunt, aspiring, true to eye and will of God? 
The white tower, over-topping the trees around it,—may 
it not signify the long wrestle of man with the wilderness 
and his final conquest? This tower is also a sentinel 
and watcher of ancient graves; and thus an emblem of 
that heritage of sorrow and bond of mystery by which 
they and we are one humanity. 

Therefore is this spot sanctuary, and the symbol of 
heavenly things! Surely we may discern, hastening 
toward us, along the broad highways of the spirit, un- 
numbered apparitions of sturdy men and gracious women 
who heard in this old church the secret of life, and wrought 
divine harmonies into the homely epic of the farm-house. 
Hither have come frontiersmen with bronzed faces, and 
clad in stained leather and homespun; homespun farmers, 
also, with their comely wives and a long file of bashful 
boys, who know but to stumble and clatter into the pew. 
Later came sailors home from an East India merchant- 
man at Salem, jaunty in blue coats, silver buckles, and 
trim knee-hose. Hither, too, have come, as records plainly 
show, florid Magistrate Sewall down from Boston, pros- 
perous ship-owners in rattling chaise; and hither, in 
1746, came tramping to town meeting a serious-minded 
throng of men of substance, first of any to raise voices 

. of warning against tyranny. This pulpit has known a 
long line of ministers, none of them exceeding eloquent, 
but all of them deeply earnest. Justice Sewall came to 
Pembroke in 1712 and wrote of the first minister, ‘‘ Daniel 
Lewis preached twice.’ Poor youthful, three months 
settled Daniel Lewis! He was never brilliant; but no 
one can read his preface to the first ‘Church Records”’ 
without a thrill at its naive sincerity. There followed 
him Thomas Smith, the liberal; then Kilborn Whitman; 
and then Morrill Allen, who in 1801 began his affiliation 
of seventy years with this church. It is a significant 
fact that to the bequests or through the agency of rela- 
tives of these ministers the church owes almost all of its 
present endowment. In this pulpit also an unusual 
number of young divinity students have preached their 
first sermons: their buoyant idealism, here first uttered 
is one of the most fragrant of its memories. 

These are they whom in days of old the Lord kept 
as the apple of his eye. And what should be a better 
harvest of God’s husbandry than noble character? ‘The 
untrodden ways know it, more perhaps than the boule- 
vards of culture or the forest trails of reform. ‘The 
processes of faith and piety upon the human being are 
subtle, to many imperceptible. ‘Their ultimate convincing 
fruition should be character. Upon these stony New 
England pastures round about grows the bayberry, with 
waxen berries and aromatic leaves. Remember the bay- 
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berry candle, and does not a legion of olden forms troop 


out, the polished rosewood, the kerchiefed dame, the 
blowsy squire, the stout cheer and vivacious stateliness of 
colonial days? Yet who would dream of attributing the 
_ delicious scent of the green taper to the unkempt pasture? 
Therein are fertility, brusque wind, rude chill; but therein, 
also, by token of the bayberry taper, are fragrance and 
light! Just as the forces of vegetative life play over 
and through the meadow, and ripen the bayberry with 
sunlight, so the manifold potencies of human life weave 
_ and interweave; reaction interpenetrates reaction; great, 
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invisible currents of vital influence from the past and 
from nature flow round and sweep through the human; 
comes faith like the sunshine and impalpably reddens 
and sweetens and mellows the character, and expands 
in a pathway of light up to heaven. 

PEMBROKE, Mass. 


Divine Immanence and Moral Danger. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


“T and the Father are one’’ needs qualification by that 
other utterance of Jesus, ‘‘The Father is greater than 
I.’ In other words, unless the doctrine of divine im- 
manence be complemented by the doctrine of divine 
transcendence, the human soul will find itself in grave 
moral danger. For, without a clear perception that there 
is a Power greater than one’s self, one is liable, holding the 
conviction that God dwells in man’s soul, to identify 
one’s self with God, to confound self and Deity, and to 
ascribe to one’s self divine righteousness and perfection, to 
the fatal obliteration of distinctions of good and evil, 
Given but a little over-confidence, the step is easy from 
God-consciousness to personal identification with Deity, 
whence will flow all the evils of self-worship. 

This identification, ending in self-worship, results 
necessarily in the arrestment of spiritual growth and the 
dwarfing of that capacity for filial obedience which is the 
sole condition of personal righteousness and moral prog- 
ress. ‘The adoring heart, the face raised to the light, the 
upreaching hands, are impossible to him who worships 
himself, however attractive the spiritual fallacy under- 
lying such worship may be. 

The lurking moral danger resulting from our human 
proneness to identify man with God already threatens 
our liberal life. The subjective, the introspective, the 
personal, are becoming over-emphasized, in our time, to 
just the degree that the thought of the indwelling God 
is held exclusively. As a restorative offset, there is need 
to lay equal stress upon the objective, the outlooking, the 
social, and to realize, as Jesus realized, the transcendence 
of God, and to temper the noble consciousness of oneness 
with the Father by that other lofty ideal,—God’s eternal 
greatness so far beyond the limitations of our humanity. 
“The Father is greater than I,’ is salvation against the 
evils of spiritual conceit: it is moral sanity. 

Of the spiritual insufficiency and the accompanying 
moral danger of the doctrine of divine immanence, so 
exclusively insisted upon by the immature liberal mind, 
the world at large has always been instinctively aware. 
And it is a strange phenomenon that the worship of Christ 
as God (absolutely indefensible both ideally and rationally) 
has proved, generally, morally safer than that purer wor- 
ship of God which the Christ himself proclaimed, and 
which all God-conscious souls crave. The reason is 
simple: God-consciousness is liable, always, of degen- 
erating into identification of the human with the divine, 
while Christ-worship tends to lead the soul out of itself 
into sane and objective relationships. Identification of 
the human with the divine tends to abnormal subjective 
evils, while Christ-worship tends to inculcate reverence 
for something other than and higher than one’s self. In 
short, Christ is not near enough to the soul to endanger 
its moral sanity, albeit he cannot raise the soul to the 
highest spiritual altitudes. But the Father is so near 
to the soul that moral sanity is liable to be overwhelmed 
in the confusion and ardor of man’s identification of 
himself with the divine. Consequently, Christological 
worship—so inferior, theoretically, to pure theistic 
worship—has proved more acceptable to mankind than 
the worship of God. It is very easy for one to see that 
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one is not identical with the Christ, but very difficult 
to perceive that the God in one’s soul is distinct from 
that soul. Therefore, tendency to pantheism, with 
consequent loss of moral relationships, has always been 
marked among men: witness the experience of the 
early Christians, especially during the. second century; 
the mysticism of the Middle Ages; Quakerism of more 
recent times; and the crass subjective idealism so char- 
acteristic of certain latter-day cults. The fallacious 
reasoning is always the same, “I and the Father are 
one”; therefore, my ways are God’s ways, and I can do 
no wrong. How many the crimes committed by such 
fanatics, blinded by an exclusive doctrine of divine im- 
manence! A large degree of Governor Winthrop’s con- 
tention with Anne Hutchinson concerned this very 
delusion. ‘‘Can you do no wrong?’’ asks the governor. 
“Not if my heart is right with God,’ placidly replies 
Anne Hutchinson. Winthrop realized the moral danger 
hidden in any such subjective doctrine, and its nec- 
essarily evil effect upon good order in the colony. Such 
a doctrine was almost sure to end in identification of the 
human with the divine, which, in turn, would have led 
straight to irresponsible individualism, terminating in the 
dangerous moral code, ‘‘Each shall do what seems right 
in his own eyes.’’ The welfare of the colony compelled 
the governor, who instinctively was aroused to colonial 
self-preservation, to do what he did,—expel the fanatical 
subjective idealist, Anne Hutchinson, from beyond the 
borders of Massachusetts. If we judge him over-harsh 
in his methods, it is to be remembered that his standards 
were those of the seventeenth, not the twentieth, century. 
“The Father is greater than I,’’ alone is competent to 
save the sanity of the liberal soul that has become con- 
scious that the ‘Father and I are one.”’ And it would 
appear that liberals must bear with the great, wise body 
of humanity in its insistence upon the worship of the Christ 
as God, until those who would ‘“‘worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth” make a very clear distinction between 
themselves and the God who dwells, not only in them, but, 
also, above and beyond them. Immanence is a mighty 
truth, as every mystic knows, and a valid corrective of a 
lonely and barren deism. But transcendence is a truth 
as mighty, as every sinner feels, and all who are poor 
in spirit realize. An adequate theism reckons with both 
truths. When liberalism does likewise, then, and only 
then, in all probability, will the worship of the Christ 
give way, legitimately, to the worship of the Father,— 
the Deity who, though, indeed, he be ‘nearer than 
breathing,’ is, nevertheless, far greater than any man 
and all humanity. While we commune with him in 
adoring love, still he transcends all our present powers. 
Subjectivism,—either identification of God with the 
individual man, or with humanity, which latter is becom- 
ing so fashionable (neo-Comteism?),—if held separately, 
means, sooner or later, the disordered soul: objectivism 
alone means the vision of the divine lost in the material- 
istic parts of the world. It is for us humans to strive 
after some real apprehension of the transcendence of the 
immanent Father, to the end that love of him may 
supplant our self-love and our self-worship, and that we 
may, in all due submission of the sons of God, gladly 
obey his laws. ‘This is moral sanity, and the sole con- 
dition of spiritual growth. God, indeed, is forever with 
us; but just as true is it that “man’s reach must exceed 
his grasp.” The whole significance of adoration and 
aspiration lies. in this double truth. Not identification 
with the divine, but union of the human and the divine, 
was the Christ’s ideal, and that of every sane soul before 
and since his time: normal and moral spirituality de- 
pends upon this union. ‘This, and neither confusion nor 
identification of the human and divine, should be the 
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goal of liberalism; and the principles of theism demand 
such distinction and unity. Until liberalism thus 
accords with theism, those who would secure moral wel- 
fare to mankind will continue worship of the objective 
Christ, and just so long as the doctrine of the divine 
immanence is held uncorrected by the complementary 
doctrine of divine transcendence. It is easily to be 
observed that Christological churches, for the most 
part, thrive better than theistic churches; and, even 
among these latter, there is a marked tendency to Christo- 
logical emphasis,—as may be noted in the endings of 
their prayers,—‘‘as disciples of the Master,” ‘through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord,” “for Christ’s sake,” and other 
terms that would have been repugnant to Channing and 
the liberal leaders of two generations ago, and that ought 
to be protested against in our theistic worship in our day. 
Let us hope that the seeming reaction is but temporary, 
and that it is due to the lost vision of the transcendent 
God, to disappear when the vision is regained. Some day 
let us cherish the conviction, spiritual maturity will 
discriminate between the human and the divine; and 
in that glad time the worship of the Christ will no longer 
be needed to defend men from the degradation of self- 
worship nor to safeguard human morals. As of old, and 
always, it is reverence for “the Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness’? among men. 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


The Measure of Life. 


BY REV. 


C. A. HENDERSON, 


The measure of life is the measure of the power of self- 
expression, the measure of one’s genius for putting one’s 
self absolutely into the hands of one’s thought or of 
one’s desire and of being controlled by it to its ends. And 
that means, you know what. It means the death of all 
the enemies to its ends,—the death of habits, of pride, of 
prejudices. Jesus in his life lived because he was not 
afraid to speak simply or act naturally or be opportune 
or stand by a deserving cause. He was perfectly deaf 
to every one who manifestly did not understand him, and, 
as for the past, his own or that of his race, he said, ‘“‘ Let 
the dead past bury its dead.” In simplicity he was sub- 
lime, uttering himself in speech that embodied his thought 
and in deed that squared with the truth, and so he lived. 
To be apt, that is life; and the measure of one’s aptness 
is one of the two measures of life. 

How often we see people hang upon some phrase they 
have stumbled upon, that cleared the air, that said what 
they had tried to say. They can’t get away from it, it 
gives them so much satisfaction. It saved their self- 
respect and made a conversation. Being apt is every- 
thing,—everything to everything. It is everything to 
men: it is everything to institutions. When do institu- 
tions weigh in a community? When their work is apt, 
when they perfectly meet a need, expressing something in 
that community to be expressed. That wise woman, 
Miss Jane Addams, says she tries never to anticipate. 
She does not give the people what she thinks they ought 
to have, but what she thinks there is a call for. ‘That, 
whatever it is, whether it is a debating society or an art 
club or a mothers’ meeting, goes, and the people are 
happy in it. Again she says she holds her schemes 
lightly. “We continue nothing from habit.” And so 
that social centre breathes the very atmosphere of cheer. 
When one goes into it and does, whatever he does, he 
says, ‘‘ This is life.’’ i 

To be inventive, to employ new ways in one’s work, 4 
to have the knack of rising to the situation, the measure 
of that is the measure one lives. The Occident for this — 
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reason is far happier than the Orient. Any new commu- 
nity, without the dead hand of tradition upon it, is for this 
reason far happier than any old community. For this 
reason the trained man is far happier than the untrained. 
He is not balked by a want of ingenuity. His soul is not 
in a state of congestion. When we think of it, what has 
not the advent of science meant to mankind? It has 
brought an immeasurable increase of joy. It has em- 
powered men to change and diversify, and make ever more 
and more apt their ways of getting their will accomplished. 
We look about, and we see in every factory and in every 
store and upon every farm, not the same rigid, and, for 
the most part, ill-adapted methods and machinery, but 
methods and machinery fitted to do the work in hand, 
wherewith the workman hits the mark, accomplishes his 
desire, does the apt thing. 

Looking at it in this way, scientific management is 
destined to make the world vastly happier. It eliminates 
the bungling and the soul-sickening in every task not 
rightly performed, and gives instead the stirring, self- 
respecting emotions that accompany always good work. 
Looking at it in this way trade schools, where hands be- 
come deft and eyes skilled and preparation is made to get 
results with ease and speed, are means to the incalculable 
enrichment of the sense of life. Looking at it in this way, 
education of every sort is the royal road. It qualifies 
for a succession of bursts of joy in dealing accurately with 
new and untried situations. The world is losing in all 
of these ways its self-will, its deference to tradition, its 
observance of custom. Through its capacity for self- 
expression it is finding life. 

Alas! it is not all forward movement; there is much 
going backward. Strange, is it not, that with regard 
to the best in life there should be a voicelessness, an in- 
capacity to utter one’s self? Go over the country, and 
what will you find? A language of religion that uttered 
thoughts and emotions long dead still used, the life that 
now is seeking to clothe itself in the garments of the life 
that then was. In justice it deserves to be said that 
some are suited perfectly, and they rightly use this lan- 
guage. Others, however, are not; and they use it to 
their hurt. Some have religious impulses, feelings of 
reverence, a taste for ideal things, fleeting thoughts of 
life’s deeper meaning. ‘They are there in this one and 
that in an individual measure. Yet they all express this 
religious side of themselves in the same way, simply by 
not working on Sunday. ‘Those I know, says one, don’t 
go to church, are not familiar with devotional literature, 
never read after the soberer in thought, soI don’t. Habit 
and tradition are as completely stifling the religious in the 
soul of the manhood of our day as they did in the day of 
Jesus. The power of self-expression here is upon the de- 
cline. The genius for being apt in the utterance of what 
is within is taking its leave. ‘The measure of life here is 
upon the levels of speechlessness, of paralysis, of stupidity. 

To be humble before one’s mind and suffer it to execute 
itself perfectly, that is life. It is in accordance with the 
capacity for self-expression. It is in accordance with an- 
other thing, to which we have at length come. The meas- 
ure of life is the measure of that which is to be expressed. 
We live in a day when emphasis is being placed upon 
wealth and education, which are of inestimable impor- 
tance. Not to have enough to eat is not to live, and no 
amount of piety can atone for it. Not to have any time 
or culture for anything but work of the less interesting 
sort is not to live, and no amount of piety can atone for it. 
The fight for a more equitable distribution of wealth, 


however materialistic it may seem sometimes, is the soul’s. 


flight. Other things being equal, a man lives more in 
soul when he is splendidly housed and tastefully fed— 


yes, when he can ride around in an automobile—than . 
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when he cannot. Religion is inclusive of an interest in 
every issue where justice is at stake, where freedom may 
be won, and men and women saved to all that comes 
from rising in the world. 

Only religion says: This still is not the full measure of 
life. Ifa choice must be made, this is not by any means 
the more important part of that measure. Plato and 
Socrates and Jesus all lived, and so even to-day our 
greatest men live simply, with but the minimum of lux- 
uries. A choice, however, in the right ordering of things 
is not to be made. The ideal is that we shall beautify 
and enrich our homes and clothe and feed ourselves well 
and have a mind quick to the appreciation of life from 
many sides and do all this out of a heart that struggles to 
be fair and just and kind, and that knows the while the 
serene peace of being elected to infinite growth and devel- 
opment by One who enfolds in everlasting arms of wisdom 
and love. 

This last, I conceive, is the best part of any life. It 
makes far less difference to one what he is doing if he is 
doing it in the right spirit. Does the private complain 
that he is only a private when patriotism flames in his 
heart? He thanks God that he can be'so much as a 
private. Does the mother complain that she i§ rendering 
such menial service when it is for the child sheloves? It is 
her pleasure, not her cross. And so it is with the rest of 
our life. It may be raising a seemingly impractical stand- 
ard; but what would bring up the life of many a man to-day 
by far the largest amount would be not better conditions, 
but a better spirit. We could wish him both, rightly they 
belong together; but, unless his conditions are intolerably 
bad, we should wish him, in the event of a choice, the last. 
A big human heart working for friends, working for com- 
munity, working for the love of the work: so has he given 
his life a fulness, a grace, a joy, that nothing material 
could give. 

And suppose he should go a step further yet. Suppose 
he should walk in the wisdom of the pure in heart. Sup- 
pose he should be enriched with the glory of the profounder 
meaning of life, coming not through the logic of the schools, 
—for that, we shall suppose, is closed to him,—but coming 
nevertheless, coming as it oftener does, the harvest of a 
quiet eye. Suppose he should abide in the peace that 
passeth understanding, it is so wise, so real, so vital. The 
thing he does and the reward he receives for doing it, 
however much he may and should like to better himself, is 
known to be secondary. He lives richly. So is he best 
held up to efficiency. So is he best prompted to fervent 
charity. So he accomplishes most toward establishing 
the kingdom of God in the world without; and, as for the 
kingdom of God in the world within, it is within him. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Growth. 


When I returned to my birthplace and the home of 
my boyhood in Western Asia, after having spent seven 
of my more mature years in this country, I was astonished 
to find of what little significance so many things seemed 
to me, which before my departure from that country to 
this I considered as ideals worth pursuing. How amazed 
I was to find that such things still engaged the ambi- 
tions of full grown men in that land! 

So shall it be, I believe, when the soul reaches its 
maturity in the upper spheres. ‘The angle of vision will 
be so enlarged as to make the things which fill our earthly 
days with malicious competitions and jealousies and 
hatred small and unworthy of a full grown man’s atten- 
tion. All earthly things which do not enter into the 
building of a noble character must seem mean and childish. 
Abraham M. Rihbany. 
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Thomas a Kempis. 


Brother of mine, good monk with cowléd head, 

Walled from that world which thou long since hast fled, 
And pacing thy green close beyond the sea, 

I send my heart to thee. 


Down gust-sweet walks, bordered by lavender, 
While eastward, westward, the mad swallows whir, 
Ail afternoon poring the missal fair, 

Serene thou pacest there. 


Mixed with the words and ficting like a tune, 
Thou hearest distantly the voice of June, 
The little, gossipping noises in the grass, 

The bees that come and pass. 


Fades the long day; the pool behind the hedge 
Burns like a rose within the windy sedge; 

The lilies ghostlier grow in the dim air; 

The convent windows flare. 


Yet still thou lingerest; from pastures steep 

Past the barred gate the shepherd drives his sheep; 
A nightingale breaks forth, and for a space 

Makes sweeter the sweet place. 


Then the gray monks by hooded twos and threes 
Move chapelward beneath the flaming trees; 
Closing the book, back by the alleys fair, 

Thou followest to prayer. 


Born to these brawling days, this work-sick age, 
Oft long I for thy simpler heritage; 

A thought of thee is like a breath of bloom 
Blown through a noisy room. 


For thou art quick, not dead. I picture thee 
Forever in that close beyond the sea, 
And find, despite this weather’s headlong stir, 
Peace and a comforter. 
—Lizetle Woodworth Reese. 


Zebulon Reed Brockway.* 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING. 


The interest of an autobiography depends 
in part upon the personality of the subject 
and in part upon his work. ‘The propor- 
tions of the two factors vary in all cases, 
The autobiography of Mr. Z. R. Brockway 
would have been interesting if he had merely 
told us what he was, for his personality is 
one which has attracted all who knew him, 
whether they have or have not agreed with 
him, On the other hand, his work has been 
one of such importance that, if its story could 
be told without a mention of the principal 
actor, it would still command the attention 
of all who are interested in social problems. 

The title of Mr. Brockway’s autobiog- 
raphy is Fifty Years of Prison Service. 
The half-century may be divided into sev- 
eral periods. Born in Lyme, Conn., April 28, 
1827, at twenty-one he entered prison work 
at Wethersfield, Conn., probably with no 
thought excepting that his clerkship was a 
fair place of employment. The Pilsbury 
system was in vogue there,—a system in 
which business management and good finan- 
cial results were the first considerations. 
Three years later, at twenty-four, he became 
deputy at the Albany County Penitentiary, 
under Mr. Amos Pilsbury himself. Mr. Pils- 
bury was a strong, determined man, and most 
subordinates would have been mere echoes 
of their superior. But Mr. Brockway won 
his rightful place, and soon became fitted to 
be the head of an institution. At twenty- 
seven he was appointed to the superintend- 

*Firry Years oF Prison Service. An Autobiography. 
By Zebulon Reed Brockway, Superintendent of the Elmira 


Reformatory from 1876 to 1900. Charities Publications 
Committee, New York. 
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ency of the Rochester, N.Y., penitentiary, 
where he remained until 1861. Apparently 
these thirteen years were devoted to the car- 
rying out of Mr. Pilsbury’s main idea, that 
a prison should be made to “pay.’”’ Disci- 
pline was firm and strict. Well-behaved 
prisoners were treated humanely, those who 
misbehaved with severity enough to secure 
obedience. Reformation was rarely con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Brockway’s success along these lines 
led to his appointment to the superintend- 
ency of the Detroit House of Correction. 
In the later years at Rochester he had awak- 
ened, to some extent, to the importance of 
the welfare of prisoners and to the defects 
of the old methods. Detroit offered him 
opportunities for experimentation. The pop- 
ulation of the institution included a propor- 
tion of young felons, and he was supported 
by men who were in full sympathy with him 
in any plans he might make for their reforma- 
tion. The Detroit methods had this for 
their definite purpose. They included an 


|}educational system which would- stimulate 


the minds of the men,—constant occupation, 
not only that they might earn money for the 
prison, but also that their industrial efficiency 
might be improved, and an after-care of 
discharged men which promoted their resto- 
ration to the community. These were germs 
of some of the main features of the Elmira 
system, adopted later on. 

It was in Detroit, in 1869, that the indeter- 
minate sentence first took form in Mr. Brock- 
way’s mind. It became apparent to him 
that the discharge of an unreformed criminal 
was unfair to the community, and also that 
the prison could make no effective appeal 
to the prisoner for reformation when he knew 
that he would be discharged at a day fixed 
in advance, regardless of any improvement 
in his character. 

The bill presented to the Michigan legis- 
lature contained all the essential features of 
the later enactments. Fundamental in them 
is the obligation of the institution to substi- 
tute reformation for punishment as the aim 
of imprisonment; the detention of the pris- 
oner until he has won the confidence of the 
administration; and conditional release of the 
reformed inmate, who may be returned to 
the institution for unsatisfactory conduct. 

Following quick upon this new conception 
of the function of the prison there came to 
Mr. Brockway, almost full-fledged, a com- 
prehensive scheme for an ideal prison sys- 
tem. Call it by what name you will,—inspi- 
ration, revelation, discovery, or careful 
study,—the ideas formulated by him in a 
paper presented to the National Prison Asso- 
ciation at Cincinanti in 1870 became the 
foundation of a system which has revolu- 
tionized the treatment of prisoners, wherever 
it has been adopted. 

Called to the superintendency of the New 
York State Reformatory in May, 1876, he 
began the application of the principles enun- 
ciated by him in 1870, and in the succeeding 
twenty-four years created and developed the 
pioneer reformatory, which has served as 
a model for many similar institutions. He 
was in the prime of life, forty-nine years old, 
physically strong, mentally active, with cour- 
age born of the deepest convictions, inde- 
pendent, self-centred. He had had twenty- 
eight years’ experience in dealing with crim- 
inals. He knew them thoroughly, not masses 
or classes of men, but thousands of indi- 
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viduals, their peculiarities, their needs, He 
believed that a large part of them could be 
reformed. He undertook to do what no 
other human being had ever attempted,—to 
transform law-breakers into law-keepers. 

To make the system was a creative work. 
It was necessary to devise means for the 
reconstruction of men, mentally, morally, 
physically, spiritually. To that work he 
devoted himself for nearly twenty-five years. 
The world knows the results. He has lived 
to see the recognition of the principles he 
enunciated, to see the creation of many other 
institutions upon foundations similar to 
those of Elmira,and at last, in 1910, to see 
the International Prison Congress approve 
the principle of the indeterminate sentence. 

The story of the fifty years and more, 
from 1848 to 1900, as written by Mr. Brock- 
way, is of value, not merely as personal biog- 
raphy, but also as the history of a great move- 
ment which has wrought greater changes than 
almost any other on record, The peculiar- 
ity of this movement is that it did not origi- 
nate in the mind of a theorist, develop slowly 
and with many changes, and after long agi- 
tation finally secure adoption. It came to 
Mr. Brockway, a practical man, as the result 
of his observation of the failure of old meth- 
ods. All of the developments have been 
in matters of detail. No new principle has 
been discovered or applied. 

The volume is full of interesting incidents, 
introduced not because they are interesting, 
but because they are illustrative. The aver- 
age reader may not readily apprehend ab- 
stract propositions, but easily understands 
them when presented in concrete cases. 

Several men in charge of prisons and reform- 
atories have proved themselves excellent ad- 
ministrators. Mr. Brockway’s pre-eminence 
consists in the fact that he was the one and 
only pioneer in the revolution which long 
ago passed into history. It was a great work, 
a great man was called to its performance. 
It was greatly done, and was followed by 
great results. ° 


Literature, 

Mr. RESPONSIBILITY, PARTNER. By Clar- 
ence Johnson Messer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1 net.—This is the 
story of a boy’s ambition which led him grad- 
ually from selling water-lilies to the man- 
agement of three hotels, as well as acting 
the part of business protector for another boy, 
who also reached success through legitimate 
business methods. ‘The story is in line with 
the recent interest in novels of business life, 
in which romance, though not entirely left 
out, is subordinated to practical ends and 
interests. ‘This is the first volume of a series 
to be called Business Boys Series, written 
by a man who is himself identified with large 
business. interests. Success is supposed to 
come on natural lines, and, while it would 
seem not so easy for a boy to maintain a 
monopoly of an enormous water-lily crop, 
as Bobby found it, still the book inculcates 
sound business principles. f 


THE WONDER WorkErRS. By Mary H. 
Wade. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 
net.—This, first among the season’s books 
for children, sets a high standard for those 
that will follow. It will prove to young 
readers that there are no wonders in fairy 
stories more interesting and marvellous than 
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those accomplished by warm hearts, steady 
brains, and active hands to-day. What 

wuther Burbank has done with flowers and 
fruits, what Helen Keller has gained by the 
sense of touch, how William George has 
trained citizens, and how love has blossomed 
in the work of Jane Addams and Dr. Gren- 
fell and Judge Lindsay,—all this makes a 
wonder story that has interest and rich sug- 
gestion. The style is so animated and clear 
and the anecdotes so varied and numerous 
that it is sure to prove a favorite book with 
young people. 


Four Boys ON PIKE’s PEAK. By E. T. 
Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.50.—The sixth volume of Our 
Own Land Series takes the four friends to 
Colorado, where they combine in fair pro- 
portions fun, adventure, and travelling ex- 
perience. The boys are lively, up-to-date 
fellows, alert and intelligent, and some of 
their jokes on each other are decidedly amus- 
ing. The boys come from different parts 
of the United States, but they are all equally 
patriotic and appreciate the fact that there 
is much to know and to admire in their 
country, and that it is the part of every loyal 
American to be intelligent concerning it. 
Mr. Tomlinson has written much for boys, 
and his books deserve the popularity they 
have attained. 


Home ENTERTAINING. By William E. 
Chenery. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 75 cents.—There is no reason to doubt 
Mr. Chenery’s assurance that this book is 
the result of many years’ effort to find suit- 
able and simple home diversions; for it is a 
wonder that there are so many amusing, 
interesting, and practical tricks and games 
to be found at all. Many Mr. ‘Chenery has 
himself invented. It is a collection of merit 
and suggests a great variety of “‘things to 
do.” One’s first thought about it is that it 
would be a treasure trove in the hands of a 
wise mother who could spring the games as 
occasion demanded instead of making the 
book itself common household property. 


OLD-TIME HAWAIIANS AND THEIR WORK. 
By Mary Stebbins Lawrence. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 60 cents.—This little book was 
written to supply the children of Hawaii 
with a history of their own race, the first of 
its kind. It is to be introduced as a fourth- 
grade reader into the schools of the territory; 
and it will also be found interesting for sup- 
plementary work in our own schools. It is 
fully illustrated, and the frontispiece, The 
Mat Weaver, is one of Caroline Haskins 
Gurry’s Hawaiian types which received a 
medal at the Seattle Exposition. The book 
is divided into three sections: ‘“Voyages of 
Long Ago,” “Work and Play of Long Ago,” 
and “‘Famous Hawaiians,” 


Magazines. 


Home Progress, the monthly illustrated 
magazine, edited by Elizabeth McCracken 
and published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, appears in a much enlarged form, 
with hopeful plans for the coming year. It 
is dedicated to the enrichment of family life 
through the Home Progress Society, in 
which Kate Douglas Wiggin, David Starr 
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Jordan, Patty Smith Hill, William DeWitt 
Hyde, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, and M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are associated with 
Miss McCracken as advisory directors. 
The editor proposes to talk familiarly with 
mothers on a great variety of subjects of 
especial importance. Dr. Crothers, Dr. Van 
Dyke, Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, and 
others are announced as contributors, The 


special feature of the Society is its offer of | 


free private correspondence. Members may 
write on any subject pertaining to the home 
on which advice and suggestions are wanted. 
The price of membership with one year’s 
subscription to the magazine will be $3. 


The September number of the Poltical 
Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co., New York) 
opens with a brief article by Prof. W. A. 
Dunning of Columbia University, ‘‘ Paying 
for Alaska.” In “ The Johnson Papers’’ there 
is a hitherto unpublished autograph and 
characteristically unorthographic memoran- 
dum, recounting a conversation between 
the President and Secretary Seward, in which 
the latter alleged receipt of money by promi- 
nent public men at Washington in return 
for support of an appropriation by Con- 
gress of the sum due to Russia under the 
treaty of cession. Among the names men- 
tioned was that of the “incorruptible Thad- 
deus Stevens.” Prof. Dunning examines 
Seward’s reported allegations in the light of 
contemporary events and rumors, giving 
special attention to an inconclusive Congres- 
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THOUGHTFUL AGNOSTICISM AND 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIANISM 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


“T am not at all afraid of thoughtful agnosti- 
cism in the church or out of it, and it is my 
faith that, when the thoughtful agnostic becomes 
familiar with our thought and breathes often the 
atmosphere of our religious life, he will find that 
we have nothing to deprive him of in his mind’s 
bold liberty of thought, but that we have some- 
thing to share with him of the spirit’s wealth, 
which he genuinely wants. I think he will find 
that our spiritual enthusiasm for God, our sunny 
hope turned toward immortality, our rational 
interpretation of the ideal which Jesus stands 
for, are realities which he has already begun to 
reach out after himself (though perhaps he has 
sought different phrases) in his own free thought; 
only we may help to put the emphasis more 
sturdily, we may have the gift of orbing vague 
surmisals into clearer logic, and we, at any rate, 
are ready to give the aspirations and the ideals 
of the deepest soul a chance to assert themselves 
and find their proper strength in a congenial 
atmosphere of frank spirituality.’? (From the 
author’s closing paragraphs.) 
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sional investigation which these rumors pro- 
voked. ‘The other articles deal with matters 
of present importance. In “The Road to 
Citizenship,’ Mrs. T. F. A. Williams de- 
scribes the process and some of the results of 
naturalization of immigrants in Lancaster 
County, Nebraska. In ‘Present Problems 
of Railway Regulation,” Prof. W. Z. Ripley 
of Harvard University analyzes the differ- 
ences that explain the attempt of Congress 
to abolish the court. In “How Germany 
deals with Workmen’s Injuries,’’ Miss E. E. 


| von Baur puts more or less familiar facts in 


a fresh way and draws an effective contrast 
between German and American conditions. 
In a third paper on ‘Turkey in Europe,” 
Prof. W. M. Sloane of Columbia University 
(at present Roosevelt professor in Berlin) 
concludes his study of racial, religious, and 
political antagonisms in that ‘‘laboratory of 
history,” the Balkan peninsula. Reviews and 
briefer notes deal with 80 recent publications 
in history, politics, and economics, of which 
it is interesting to note that 38 are American, 
22 English, 11 German, 8 French, 1 Italian, 
and 1 Spanish. ; 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked eal of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children —brightness.” 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D,:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination,” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— ‘ 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family,” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 
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The Dome. 
A Grown-ap Party. 


BY MARGARET A. DOLE. 


I’m going to give a party 

For my dolls and Teddy Bear; 
By special invitation 

Judge Rabbit will be there. 


I’ve washed the children’s faces, 

And combed and brushed their hair; 
Their dresses are not new ones, 

But I’ve mended every tear. 


To sound like mother’s parties, 
I have a perfect plan; 

I buzz and hum and sing and laugh,— 
Make all the noise I can, 


And, when my guests are tired, 
I pass them cake and tea; 

As they are never hungry, 
They leave it a1 for me. 


Billy’s Yellow Kitten. 


DURYEE. 


BY H. G. 


Every time a stray kitten appeared in the 
neighborhood, Billy brought it home and 
asked,— 

“Mother, can’t I keep this one?” 

Every time the result was the same. 
Billy’s mother stroked the kitten, got it a 
saucer of milk, and, after it had done lap- 
ping, said firmly :— 

“Now, Billy, take him back and put him 
exactly where you found him,”’ 

But in the case of the, yellow kitten it was 
different from the beginning. She was 
such a golden yellow, and so very round and 
very fuzzy, and she fell to chasing her tail 
so engagingly when she was put down on 
the floor, that for the moment Billy’s mother 
forgot her usual way of doing. She didn’t 
get up immediately to go for the milk. 

Seeing this, Billy’s eyes grew big with 
hope. 

“QO Mother, can’t I keep her—just this 
one?”’ 

To Billy’s amazement his mother hesitated. 

“Where did you get her?’’ she asked. 

Billy poured forth his story, hurrying as 
fast as he could lest his mother should start 
for the saucer of milk before she had heard 
all. 

“She belongs to the Joneses, but they’ve 
got two big cats and four other kittens, 
different sizes, and they don’t care for yellow 
kittens, amyway, and they’d maybe drown 
this one, and— O Mother, can’t I have her, 
please?’”’ 

Billy’s mother seemed to consider and, 
while she considered, the kitten jumped into 
her Jap, scrambled from there to her shoulder, 
and, rubbing against her ear, began to purr. 
It certainly was no common kitten who 
would do that, and Billy fairly held his 
breath in suspense. 

“Well, Billy >— 

Billy could have shouted, for he knew that 
beginning. 

“You may go and ask Mrs. Jones, and, if 
she doesn’t really want the kitten’”’— 

But Billy was quite beyond earshot, and, 
by the time Mrs. Smith had begun to wonder 
what had made her give this permission, 
Billy was back with word that Mrs. Jones 
didn’t want the kitten and was entirely 
willing for them to have her. 
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Now a kitten being an unusual part of the 
Smith household, it had to be brought into 
the sitting-room, and shown to Mr. Smith 
when he came home at night. 

““My!”’ he said, when he saw her, pretend- 
ing to be dazzled by her bright color, ‘“‘she 
fairly makes me wink.”’ 

Billy flung up his hands with delight. He 
had been trying all the afternoon to think 
of a name that fitted her—now he had it. 

“Tt’s Winks we'll call her, Father, Kitty 
Winks!” 

The kitten seemed to understand this 
christening, for she proceeded to flash about 
the room as if she wished to make every- 
body wink. 

She chased her tail until Mrs. Smith de- 
clared she was dizzy. She sat up on her 
hind legs with a ball that Billy got for her. 
She played hide-and-seek with herself around 
the hassock, and, finally, catching sight of a 
tassel that hung down from a shade at one 
of the windows, made a dive for it. There 
was a click, a whirr, a prolonged ‘ Y-ee, 
Y-o-o-w!’’ and shade, tassel, and kitten went 
flying toward the ceiling. 

The family made a rush to the rescue, but 
it was Mr. Smith’s long arms that had to 
reach her. 

“Just think of that,’”’ exulted Billy, as his 
father persuaded the kitten to loosen her 
paws from the tassel. “She knew enough 
to hold on and not drop!”’ 

“Knew enough to hold on!” lamented 
Mrs. Smith as she examined the claw-marks 
in the tassel. ‘‘I think she would have known 
more if she had let go!”’ 

Billy, thinking to himself that grown folks 
were queer sometimes, made haste to get 
something else for the kitten to play with. 
He had a woolly rabbit that jumped when it 
was wound up, and he went and got it. 

Kitty Winks, not quite recovered from her 
unexpected flight, eyed the furry object at 
first indifferently, then sidled toward it to 
investigate. At that moment the rabbit 
began to jump, and an amazed kitten with 
another ‘‘Y-o-o-w”’ went tumbling end over 
end in a wild scurry, and only fully righted 
herself when she had reached the back of a 
chair, from whose safe elevation she spit and 
spit and spit until the rabbit’s works ran 
down and he stopped. When he had given 
his last whirr, Kitty Winks got down, cau- 
tiously circled around him, drew nearer, 
approached his head, and, with one. swift 
stroke of her paw, sent him tumbling over on 
his side. Then, with a sniff at the upturned 
toes and a disdainful ‘‘ P-r-r-t!’’ she walked 
away. Her manner seemed to say that the 
indignity of her scramble was avenged, and 
with another “ P-r-r-t!’”’ she jumped up into 
Mrs. Smith’s lap and curled down to sleep. 

For the next few days Kitty Winks kept 
everybody busy getting her out of scrapes. 
She lay down on a sheet of fly paper, and had 
to be cut off, She climbed a tree in the front 
yard, and, being afraid to come down, sat 
mewing till Mrs. Smith, Mr. Smith, Billy, and 
a ladder rescued her. She got shut in the 
pantry, and, when she came forth with an 
affectionate purr, her whiskers were white 
with a rim of custard. 

Then, when the Smiths were wondering 
what mischief she could possibly get into 
next, she disappeared entirely. When 
Bridget called her one morning, she didn’t 
come, and at dinner time her saucer of milk 
was left untouched. Billy made a round of 
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the neighborhood, asking if any one had seen 
a yellow kitten. He described her to the 
butcher and the milkman and the grocer, and 
would have liked to go out into the country 
where the Joneses had moved and ask them. 
But to’this last his mother said “No” 
firmly. 

People offered Billy other pets, a real 
rabbit, a puppy, even kittens,—black, mal- 
tese, or tiger gray,—but Billy wanted none 
of them. He wanted Kitty Winks. 

Each morning he would slip downstairs 
before the others were up, and, opening the 
door, would call softly,— 

“Kitty, Kitty, Kitty Winks!” 
Kitty Winks responded. 

It looked as if the yellow kitten were lost 
to the Smith family, and at last even Billy 
gave up hope and allowed himself to sleep 
until the accustomed call of his mother woke 
him. 

Then the unexpected happened. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Billy was 
changing his sneakers for his shoes, he heard 
a hubbub downstairs. His mother and his 
father and Bridget were all calling him. 

ae Billy ! ” 

“Billy Boy.” 

“Hi, Billy! Come here quick!” 

Billy left his shoestrings to dangle and 
reached the lower hall by way of the banisters. 
The front door was open, and on the piazza 
in front of it stood the family. 

“Here, Billy,’ called Mr. Smith, ‘look 
out here on the lawn!” 

Billy came where he could see and gave a 
soft whistle, for tumbling round on the 
smooth grass was a ball of bright and fluffy 
yellow fur. But it had two tails and two 
heads. It was two yellow kittens, and, as 
they rolled about, it was impossible to tell 
where one began and the other left off. ; 

Billy’s heart thumped hard. Could it be 
that one of those kittens was his own! 

“Kitty Winks! Kitty Winks!”’ he called, 
running down the steps and holden out his 
arms. 

The ball unrolled itself and came toward 
him. So far as he could see there was not a 
bit of difference between them. He picked 
up one, cuddled it, and looked into its eyes. 
It purred serenely. He picked up the other 
and cuddled that, and that one purred con- 
tentedly. Billy looked at his mother and 
father in hopeless perplexity: he was sure 


But no 


one of those kittens must be his, but which 


one? ‘Then he thought of a test—the rabbit. 
Wouldn’t Kitty Winks remember her old 
enemy? Wouldn’t she act differently 
toward it than a strange kitten would? | 

He dashed indoors, followed by the family, 
got Bunny, and put him and the kittens, 
down on the floor. 

Both kittens sidled toward the furry 
object curiously. Bunny’s insides began 
to whirr and Bunny jumped. With a 
“V-o-o-w”’ that seemed to come from two 
throats at the same instant, two balls of 
yellow went over backwards and two brist- 
ling tails flashed toward chair backs. Bunny’s 
insides ran down, and with a last flop he lay 
still. Cautiously the kittens got down from 
their chairs, sidled over to the rabbit, nosed 
him, one on one side, one on the other, and 
almost at the same moment pounced and 
began to cuff him. ‘Then with two “‘P-r-r-t’s” 
of satisfaction they turned away and began 
to chase one another round the room. 


“‘T guess,’’ said Billy’s father slowly, “the 
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only way you can be sure you’ve got the 


right one is to keep them both.” 
Billy’s eyes shone. 
“QO Father, may I? May I,, Mother, 


please?’”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, doubtfully, “TI 
suppose so. Perhaps one will keep the other 
out of mischief.” 

Billy danced his delight. 

Whether it was really Kitty Winks, and 
where she had been, and where the other 
kitten had come from were puzzles that 
Billy never solved. But Mrs. Smith was 
inclined to think that Mr. Smith knew some- 
thing about it. 


The Very Little Boy. 


Ben and Herbert objected to his going. 
They could not bother with a little boy 
this time, they said: they were going to work 
hard and pick up lots of lead, because Mr. 
Johnson had a fine new lot of jackknives 
in his showcase. Guy Phillips, however, 
said to let him go. Guy was older than either 
of the other boys, and they usually did as 
he suggested. 

“For it doesn’t make any difference if 
Bobby is only seven years old,’’ he declared. 
“He’s no tagtail, and you all know it.” 

Therefore it happened that Bobby, radi- 
antly happy, was allowed to trudge along with 
the big boys. He had two empty salt sacks 
in his pocket. 

The boys went through the pasture and up 
the hill, and then across the swamp and up 
another little hill, coming at last to the three 
big targets standing in a row. The military 
company of the town had had rifle practice 
there the day before, and the ground around 
the targets was covered with old bullets. 
Mr. Johnson, who had the hardware store, 
bought the bullets as old lead. More than 
one boy had a pair of skates that he had 
earned in this way. Just now they were all 
ambitious to have new jackknives. This 
morning they were so busy talking about the 
kind they were going to get that they did not 
work very fast. It was hot, too, so every 
little while they would sit down in the shade 
of the targets to rest, and count up their 
bullets to encourage themselves. All but 
Bobby: he worked on steadily, his small 
round face growing redder and redder. 

“What are you working so hard for, 
Bobby?” one of the boys called. “Your 
mother wouldn’t let you have a jackknife, 
anyway.” 

Bobby grinned, ‘Don’t want a jackknife.”’ 

They asked him what he did want, but he 
only laughed and kept on working. 

When they heard the noon whistle blow, 
they picked up their sacks and started for the 
hardware store. About half-way up, one of 
the boys noticed that Bobby was panting very 
hard, trying to keep up with the others. 

- “What’s the matter, Bobby?” he asked 
turning back. “Why, boys,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘look at Bobby’s load. He’s got 
more bullets than any of us.” 

Mr. Johnson was surprised, too, when he 
found that Bobby had brought i in more dope 
than the other boys. 

“Well, young man, what will you have?” 


he asked kindly, noticing that the other boys 
-were busy looking at knives. 


They turned 
when they heard Mr. Johnson ask this ques- 


tion, for they, too, had been wondering. 


‘Bobby’s little face beamed. ‘‘Would I 
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have enough to buy that?” he inquired, 


pointing to a shining big tin pail. Mr. John- 
son looked at the price mark. 
“Just enough,’ he answered. ‘ But what 


would such a little boy as you do with such 
a big pail?’’ he asked. 

“Take it home to my mother, 
answered happily. 

It was all Bobby could do to carry the pail, 
but his face shone with joy. The boys at the 
showease suddenly lost interest in jack- 
knives. 

“T’m going to buy my mother a tin dipper,”’ 
Ben said finally. 

“T’m going to get mine a nutmeg-grater,’ 
declared Herbert. And Guy added: ‘‘I guess 
mother would like one of those dust-pans, Mr. 
Johnson. We can’t let a little bit of a boy 
like Bobby beat us in everything.’’—Annie 
Louise Berray, in Sunday School Times. 


”» 


Bobby 


The Bugles of Dreamland. 


Swiftly the dews of the gloaming are falling; 
Faintly the bugles of Dreamland are calling. 
Oh, hearken, my darling, the elf-flutes are blowing, 
The shining-eyed folk from the hillside are flowing; 
I’ the moonshine the wild-apple blossoms are snowing, 
And louder and louder where the white dews are falling 
The far-away bugles of Dreamland are calling. 
—Fiona MacLeod. 


For Four Cents. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Ja-mes!’’ cried little Phil, drawling out 
the word with a plaintive rising inflection 
in his voice. ‘‘O Ja-mes! But what’ll four 
cents buy?” 

It was the day before mamma’s birthday, 
and dear, plump, jolly little Phil wanted to 
get her a present; but what could he get with 
only four cents? 

Phil’s papa was away and Phil and his 
brothers felt they must do all they could to 
make mamma’s birthday a happy one for her 
by each giving her a present. 

“Til tell you what!’ said James; and, 
after whispering together most mysteriously, 
they started off down-town with smiling 
faces, the four precious pennies carried tightly 
clasped in Phil’s chubby little fist. 

After a time they came back radiantly 
happy, Phil very much excited, and saying 
over and over: ‘‘ Where s’all I hide it? Oh, 
where s’all I keep it?”’ 

At last he ran to his mamma, with his sweet 
face all smiles, and, holding up a big cigar- 
box, asked: ‘‘What’s in it, mamma? You 
tan’t dess ’cause it’s such a big box.” 

Mamma. guessed; but, no matter what 
she guessed, Phil and his brothers always 
burst out laughing, Phil exclaiming con- 
tinually, “You tan’t dess, never!”’ 

After a while Phil became anxious again, 
and insisted upon hiding the ‘‘bit box.” 
The brothers suggested many places it might 


be put; and, finally, Phil decided that 
“way under the bed, mamma _ touldn’t 
weach it.” 


The next morning, when Phil was in the 
midst of being dressed, he suddenly remem- 
bered the precious box; and, slipping away 


from mamma, he ran to the bed, plumped 


himself down upon the floor, and wriggled his 
little fat body out of sight. And a moment 
later came a plaintive wail: ‘‘O Ja-mes, de 
man’s cheated me! Dey’s only one, dey’s 
only o-n-e!” 
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The brothers ran to him, full of excite- 
ment and laughter, crying: ‘“Let’s see! 
How’s he cheated you? What has he given 
you?” 

One little leg and then the other came 
wriggling out from under the bed, Phil 
crying, ‘Oh! o-h!’’ as the boys, pulling 
and laughing, helped him out. Then scramb- 
ling to his feet, and showing the mysterious 


present to James, he cried again: ‘“‘He’s 
cheated me! Dey’s only one!” 

“Why, no!”’ cried James. ‘“ They’re only 
stuck. Don’t you see?”’ 


“Oh, so dey is!” exclaimed Phil, A 


’|happy smile broke over his anxious face; 


and, running to mamma, who sat quietly 
waiting, he said in his most satisfied way,— 

“Dey’s ’ticked togedder, mamma; but 
dey’s weally two!” And there in his little 
hand lay two—what? Why, postage-stamps, 
to put on letters to papal—Anne Maxwell, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


Helping. 


Anna May came home from the kinder- 
garten and showed her mother, the things 
that she had made. A darning-basket that 
was full of stockings stood between the two, 
and upon this basket Anna May spread her 
treasures. Mother paused in her mending to 
look at them. 

“T like to do this best,’’? Anna May said, as 
she unfolded a pink and green paper mat 
woven in basket-work. 

“That is just like the work I am doing,” 
said mother. 


Anna May’s eyes opened wide. ‘Why, 
mother,’’ she cried, ‘““you’re darning!”’ 
““Ves,’’ mother agreed. “But see!” She 


held a mended stocking close beside the woven 
paper mat. Anna May could see that the 
soft thread that mother used was woven in 
and out across the worn place in the stocking 
just as her paper slips were woven: the tiny 
black squares showed in mother’s pattern 
just as the pink and green squares showed 
in the paper mat. 

A lovely thought popped into Anna May’s 


head! She had three brothers, and there was 
only mother to darn for them all! ‘ Mother,” 
she begged, “‘may Ilearntodarn? And then 


we could do weaving together!” 

That was the beginning of what Anna May 
called her new kind of kindergarten work, 
but what mother declared was the best kind 
of home-helping.—Stella C. Dysart, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


Little Glenn was dining with a friend of 
his father, and had picked his second drum- 
stick, when he was offered a third. The 
little fellow looked from the leg poised on 
the carving-fork to the two bones on his 
plate, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, our chickens 
don’t have hind legs!’’ 


An old gentleman was proudly exhibiting 
some of his most valued possessions to a 
friend who had called to see him. 


“That table,”’ he said with pride, ‘‘is50o 


‘years old.” 


“That’s nothing,’ came the startling reply 
from the visitor’s son, who was accompany- 
ing his father, ‘“we have one at home which 
is 3,000 years old.” 


“Tmpossible, my dear boy—impossible. 
What kind of-a table is it?’’ said the old 
gentleman. 


“The multiplication table.” 
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The Voyage. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


Restless ocean, life’s great sea, 
On thy heaving breast— 

Rising, falling, endlessly— 
Safely still I rest. 


Seeking for a haven far, 
Hidden from my sight, 
Watch I yonder changeless star, 
Steering by its light. 


Star of Truth, clear eye of God, 
Shine thou on the tide: 

Over all the waters broad 
Thou wilt be my guide. 


Rolling wave and roaring gale 
Bring no harm to me; 
Onward I securely sail 
While I follow thee. 


Let the voyage, rough or kind, 
End in age or youth; 

Happy harbor he will find 
Who is true to Truth. 


Yellowstone Dust. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


To some the word Yellowstone suggests 
the beautiful lake lying like a gem among 
the high mountains more than seven thousand 
feet above the sea, over whose brilliant 
waters sea gulls soar, and in whose reedy 
edges pelicans swim in search of fishy food. 
To others it suggests the swift-flowing river, 
whose wonderful color adds an untold charm 
to the magnificent Yellowstone Cafion. 
But to the twenty or thirty thousand men 
and women who have passed the portals of 
the Yellowstone National Park this summer 
the thought of the clouds of dust which en- 
veloped them for days must forever dim the 
remembrance of the golden days that would 
otherwise be so brilliant. As one of the 
sufferers from this needless torment I feel 
it my duty to protest against the wholesale 
neglect of the comfort of the tens of thousands 
who intrust themselves to the care of the 
United States government, only to be choked 
to death or jolted out of coaches on roads 
which are a scandal. If all those who have 
been thus tormented were to complain to 
the high authorities, there might be some 
fluttering in the Washington bureaus and 
less dust in the Park. Of course the excuse 
is that Congress appropriated no money for 
repairing or sprinkling the roads, and that 
no such appropriation should be. expected 
in a Presidential year, Then the gates to 
the Park should have been closed, or at least 
the public should have been forewarned that 
politics and dust were synonyms. 

There! having spoken for the thirty of 
our party whose abuse of park conditions 
will find no other vent through the press, 
I hasten to add that even the dust could not 
be a joy-killer, and that the skies took pity 
on us and for one blessed day sprinkled the 
roads without wholly blotting out the 
landscape. 

Of the myriads who visit this vast reserva- 
tion not more than half take the luxurious 
hotels, where baths and brushes eflace what 
dust has not penetrated into the lungs: the 
other half take the camps and tents, a 
mode of life more in keeping wlth the rugged 
scenery and lofty air. It makes one a little 
indignant, however, to find that but one 
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camping concern is allowed by the govern- 
ment to make suitable provision for campers. 
If one asks why there should be such a 
monopoly permitted in a public domain, 
the only excuse given is that ‘the favored 
camp company, the hotels, the coach com- 
pany, and the railroad outside the gates, 
are so interlocked and all-embracing that 
the powers-that-be in Washington are as 
powerless as a man in the folds of an ana- 
conda. 

But, as dust did not conquer us, neither 
did the fact that we were members of one of 
the outcast camps. We had the consolation 
of knowing that every effort was made to 


make us comfortable, that the heads of. 


the camp looked after each detail, that our 
less gorgeous coaches were safe and our 
drivers careful. And when, one day, we 
saw them gently carrying the three who 
had been injured by the runaway of a Park 
transportation team, we were grateful that 
our horses, though a little less fleet, were 
at least to be trusted, and we were ready to 
speak well for the bridge that carried us 
safely over, 

It is a wonderfully interesting place, this 
National Park, even if one does tire at times 
of the interminable forests with the dead 
timber on the ground; and, if the smell 
of sulphur from innumerable bowls of hot 
water palls on one after a few days, the 
glory of ‘‘Old Faithful,’’ sending that wonder- 
ful column of hot water and steam a hundred 
and fifty feet into the air, redeems all the rest. 

Then the flowers! The waysides were 
almost like Alpine meadows, blue and gold 
and scarlet. Sweet-scented Jupines, heav- 
enly blue gentians, tall monk’s-hoods, yellow 
potentillas, and many another flower made 
the foreground gay, while every little while 
the forests broke away and revealed streams, 
cascades, and snow-clad mountains. 

The promised deer, gentle and trusting, 
buck, doe and fawn; the busy beavers; the 
timid elk; chipmunks of every color and 
size; woodchucks enough to destroy all 
the gardens of the state, were daily visible. 
And in the camps the cheerful and friendly 
bears were no longer the legendary creatures 
of which we had heard, but things of flesh 
and blood and vicious teeth clearing away 
camp débris and serving a useful turn as 
scavengers. It was a bit eerie the first night 
alone in a tent, wide open to the stars and 
air, to hear the bears knocking the garbage 
pails about; but, as I was the oldest, boniest, 
and toughest of the party, I felt reasonably 
safe in trusting to the discretion of the 
bears in case they did not find enough to 
satisfy them in the scrap buckets. 

Those who arrange the Park trips wisely 
make the Cafion the climax of all that is to 
be seen. I was mute before the glory of it, 
and was ready to muffle my neighbor, an 
enthusiastic woman, who shouted: ‘‘My! 
why don’t you all holler! I can’t keep 
still!”’ 
ful sights, beautiful coloring, inspiring views; 
but never have my eyes rested on such a 
glorious combination of brilliant colors, 
exquisite formations, sublime peaks, wonder- 
ful falls and a swift-flowing river, as the 
Yellowstone Cafion affords. In its presence 
one forgets all petty annoyances, for the 
soul is satisfied. Happy he who has the 
privilege of standing at artist’s point and 
looking upon this marvellous picture. Far 
below one sees an eagle’s nest crowning a 


In many a land have I seen wonder- 
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broken stone pillar. An eaglet nestles in 
the rough bed, and the mother eagle circles 
above the Cafion, fearless and safe. But 
our thoughts and hopes and aspirations 
outstrip the eagles in their flight, even though 
little by little they come back to brood 
over the little ones we, too, have left in the 
home nest. f 


Edward Everett Hale. 
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From Mary Antin’s wonderfully interest- 
ing and helpful book, ‘‘ The Promised Land,” 
we take the following extracts :— 


The Grand Old Man of Boston, the people 
called him, from the manner of his life among 
them. He kept open house in every public 
building in the city. Wherever two citizens 
met to devise a measure for the public weal, 
he was a third. Wherever a worthy cause 
needed a champion, Dr. Hale lifted his 
mighty voice. At some time or another his 
colossal figure towered above an eager multi- 
tude from every pulpit in the city, from every 
lecture platform. And where is the map of 
Boston that gives the names of the lost alleys 
and back ways where the great man went in 
search of the lame in body who could not 
join the public assembly, in quest of the 
maimed in spirit who feared to show their 
faces in the open? If all the little children 
who have sat on Dr. Hale’s knee were started 
in a procession on the State House steps, 
standing four abreast, there would be a 
lane of merry faces across the Common, out 
to the Public Library, over Harvard Bridge, 
and away beyond to remoter landmarks. 

That I met Dr, Hale is no wonder. It 
was as inevitable as that I should be a year 
older every twelvemonth. He was a part of 
Boston, as the salt. wave is a part of the sea. 
I can hardly say whether he came to me or 
I came to him. We met, and my adopted 
country took me closer to her breast. 

A day or two after our first meeting I called 
on Dr. Hale, at his invitation. It was only 
eight o’clock in the morning, you may be 
sure, because he had risen early to attend to 
a hundred great affairs, and I had risen early 
so as to talk with a great man before I went 
to school. I think we liked each other a 


little more for the fact that, when so many 
people were still asleep, we were already busy ~ 


in the interests of citizenship and friendship. 
We certainly liked each other. 

I am sure I did not stay more than fifteen 
minutes, and all that I recall of our conver- 
sation was that Dr. Hale asked me a great 
many questions about Russia, in a manner 
that made me feel that I was an authority 
on the subject; and, with his great hand in 
good-bye, he gave me a bit of homely 
advice,—namely, that I should never study 
before breakfast! wate 

That was all, but for the rest of the day I 
moved against a background of grandeur. 
There was a noble ring to Virgil that day 
that even my teacher’s firm translation had 
never brought out before. Obscure points 
in the history lesson were clear to me alone, 
of the thirty girls in the class. And it hap- 
pened that the tulips in Copley Square 
opened that day, and shone in the sun like 
lighted lamps. 

Any one could be happy a year on Dover 
Street, after spending half an hour on High- 
land Street. 
in the great man’s house that I do not know 


I enjoyed so many half-hours — 
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how to convey the sense of my remembered 
happiness. My friend used to keep me in 
conversation a few minutes, in the famous 
study that was fit to have been preserved as 
a shrine; after which he sent me to roam 
about the house, and explore his library, and 
take away what books I pleased. Who 
would feel cramped in a tenement with such 
royal privileges as these? 

Once I brought Dr. Hale a present, a copy 
of a story of mine that had been printed in a 
journal; and from his manner of accepting 
it you might have ‘thought that I was a prin- 
cess dispensing gifts from athrone. I wish 
I had asked him, that last time I talked with 
him, how it was that he who was so modest 
made those who walked with him so great. 

Modest as the man was the house in which 
he lived,—a gray old house of a style that 
New England no longer builds, with a pil- 
lared porch curtained by vines, set back in 
the yard behind the old trees. Whatever 
cherished flowers glowed in the garden be- 
hind the house, the common daisy was en- 
couraged to bloom in front. And was there 
sun or snow on the ground, the most timid 
hand could open the gate, the most humble 
visitor was sure of a welcome. Out of that 
modest house the troubled came comforted, 
the fallen came uplifted, the noble came 
inspired. 


About a German “Fastnacht” Party. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


It is really charming to notice how the 
children of the present time are encouraged 
to work out and express their own ideas. 
This is seen in Germany as well as in our own 
country, and for such a purpose the German 
“Fastnacht”’ seems to be especially adapted. 

Fastnacht—the night before Lent —has 
from time immemorial been observed by 
masquerading, jollity, and merriment. Fast- 
nacht! carnival night! Even among the 
lower classes the round of workaday thought 
is superseded. Instinctively the people re- 
turn to the fairyland of childhood, and for 
many weeks before the event each member of 
the family is suggesting ideas for funny or 
fanciful styles of dress to be worn on the 
street at Fastnacht; and it is often the chil- 
dren of the people, the ‘‘folk,’”’ who invent 


‘the most attractive and original costumes. 


Last winter I spent several months with 
a German family in a university town near 
Frankfort -on-the- Main. My hostess, a 
charming little professor’s wife known as 
“Frau Professor,’’ had no children of her own, 
but liked nothing better than to plan amuse- 
ment for her little nephews and nieces. Not 
a festival went by without some celebration 
for the children, and her method of entertain- 
ment always permitted an outlet for personal 
initiative on the part of her guests. 

It was my good fortune to be present for 
the costume party which was given in honor 
of Fastnacht, and the following extracts from 
my journal were written the day preceding 
and the day following this party. 

Monday Evening, February 20.—The prep- 
arations for to-morrow are nearly complete, 


- and Frau Professor is as happy as a child in 


anticipation. A nice little sewing-woman 
has been here all day, working until 7.30 for 
24% marks (63 cents), and our costumes are 


_ finished, Numerous ingeniously contrived 
_ properties are in readiness, and Frau Profes- 
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sor is now making butterfly wings for tiny 
Elsa Binder, who is to appear as Andersen’s 
“Thumbelina,”’ 

A basket of large Noah’s Ark cakes, espe- 
cially made by the baker, has just been deliv- 
ered; and from the kitchen comes the sound 
of singing and the beating of eggs, as Trinchen 
prepares refreshment for the morrow in the 
form of wholesome milk puddings. She is 
already “‘in costume,’’ a peasant girl from a 
neighboring village. She wears several short 
wool skirts, heavy white stockings, a coarse 
clean kerchief, an apron with a colored border, 
and her hair drawn tight and sleek into a 
twist at the top of her head. 

Frau Professor is to impersonate ‘‘ Mother 
Frost,” who brings the snow-storms when she 
shakes her feather bed; and she is gleeful 
over her quaint gown, her large muslin cap, 
and a bunch of big jingling keys. To me 
has been assigned the réle of the ‘ Fairy God- 
mother from America.”’ 

Wednesday Morning, February 22.—The 
children came at four in the afternoon, looking 
as though they had stepped from an illus- 
trated edition of fairy tales. There was 
“Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Snow White,” and 
“Rose Red,” a prince with white ostrich 
plumed cap, a harlequin with tinkling bells, 
the ‘Bad Stepmother,”’ in a green and yellow 
striped gown and gilt pasteboard crown, and 
other well-known characters from Grimm and 
Andersen. 

When all had been introduced, courtesied, 
and shaken hands according to the German 
custom, they were invited into the dining- 
room, where a table was invitingly set with 
blue and white china. Seated around it and 
partaking of hot chocolate and simple cakes, 
their shyness soon wore away, and they 
began to relax and enjoy themselves. Merry 
little Frau Professor chatted and told stories, 
and finally, to prevent the danger of over- 
eating (as she whispered in an aside to me), 
proposed adjournment into another room for 
games. Here an hour was devoted to ‘‘ Twirl 
the Platter,’ “Twenty Questions,’ and 
others similar to those American children 
play. 

During the games the dining-room was 
being prepared for the tableaux. When 
everything was in readiness, the children 
arranged their chairs in rows before closed 
portiéres, and waited expectantly. Hansel 
and Gretel were called to come behind the 
scenes, the curtains were soon drawn aside, 
and there stood a little brown witch-house, 
covered with the Noah’s Ark cakes, having 
a window made of chocolate squares. A real 
old witch appeared, and with the two chil- 
dren gave impromptu scenes from the story 
of ‘Hansel and Gretel.’’ The audience was 
delighted, and gave the actors assistance by 
suggestions from the story, which all German 
children know by heart. 

Other tableaux followed,—the Sleeping 
Beauty at her spinning-wheel, the Sleeping 
Beauty awakened by the prince; Thumbe- 
lina on a green paper leaf drawn by a large 
paper butterfly; Red Riding Hood at her 
grandmother’s, saved by the timely arrival 
of the wood-chopper; and so on, until all 


had been given an opportunity to take part. 


There was an intermission when the milk 
puddings were served, at seven o’clock, and 
an hour later came the final scene, enacted 
by ‘‘Mother Frost.” She stood on a table 
at an improvised window, and _ shook 


her ‘‘feather-bed,’”’ a large pillow-case filled 


| the intellect outside her action. 


| rule of practice that made for salvation. 


III 


with white confetti. A veritable snow-storm 
ensued, and the children with shouts gath- 
ered up the flakes and pelted each other. 
At this point some mothers intervened, the 
children reluctantly made their adieux, and 
after four happy hours the party was over. 


The Churches and Social Unrest. 


The Church, in the exercise of its primary, 
eternal, and essential function of expressing 
and sustaining the spiritual life and quicken- 
ing the sense of brotherhood, must incessantly 
turn the aspirations of its members in direc- 
tions which should make them welcome, and 
not dread any tendencies or movements 
towards the more even distribution of wealth 
as tending to a gain, accompanied by no 
countervailing loss. 

In old days the Church was not content to 
concern herself with the heart alone and leave 
Severe and 
protracted intellectual effort was demanded 
to define the precise truths of doctrine and 
Our 
conceptions of salvation have become wider 
and more complex. As in the personal life 
we have learned to look upon the body no 
longer as the foe of the spirit, but as its 
organ and servant, and have learned to think 
of it with the reverence it demands as such, 
and to require’ of teachers and trainers of 
youth some knowledge of physiology, so 
in this wider social organism we have learned 
to recognize the spiritual significance of the 
industrial relations and conditions of life, and 
to demand of ourselves and each other a 
patient and reverent study of the mechanism, 
or rather organism, of industry, that we may 
better understand how by a wise direction 
of this great social instrument to advance 
towards the realization of the social and spirit- 
ual aims of society. Whence shall the im- 
pulse to this study spring? From the sec- 
tional organizations that are avowedly pur- 
suing, in the first instance, some material ad- 
vantage to their own members? From the 
academic world? From the political arena? 
All are active, all are inevitable, and all may 
be worthy; but must not the purest impulse 
come out of the cry of the churches for guid- 
ance? Pastor and flock are in equal need. 
Alone of organized bodies can they press the 
demand for guidance from the right point 
of view, insist on having it directed to the 
right-goal, and instinctively feel whether it is 
animated by the right spirit. 

To the theology of a former age sustained 
and severe intellectual effort was ungrudg- 
ingly given, for it pertained to salvation. 
Shall a less zealous service be rendered in our 
age to sociology? Can the question, ‘‘What 
shall I do to be saved?”’ be separated from 
that other question, ‘‘ What can I do to save?”’ 
and can that, in its turn, be answered with- 
out an appeal to sociology? 

But what can the churches do? They can- 
not yet create or promulgate a systematic 


‘sociology; but they can create a demand 


for it and they can prepare a public for it. 
They can acquaint themselves with some of 
its most obvious problems, and can drive 
home the vital necessity of dealing with 


‘them in the spirit of religion which is the 
| spirit of life. 


This, and nothing short of it, is the mean- 
ing of the organized effort that is now being 
actually made to establish centres of study 
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of social problems in the churches all over 
the country —Philip H. Wicksteed, in the 
London Inquirer. 


On Marriage. 


One day last summer I seated myself in 
the train that was to bear me a short distance 
into the country for a day’s visit with a 
friend. Before me was a family group, 
crowded together in two seats facing each 
other. The mother and children were start- 
ing on a short holiday trip to a town a few 
miles beyond my own destination where 
grandma lived. So much I learned from the 
children’s chatter. The young husband 
and father had come with them to the train 
to see them off. The little group was mani- 
festly of that foreign extraction, not yet 
wholly Americanized, which certain political 
economists view with alarm. Their dress 
and speech bespoke the plain utikty of their 
lives, on the workingman’s plane, redeemed 
from coarseness by tender, wholesome senti- 
ment. A holiday was no common event 
here: the children were wildly excited. 
They were dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
and their faces beamed with happy im- 
portance, The father busied himself in 
making them comfortable, crowding the 
cheap telescope under the seat, and placing a 
paste-board box, bursting with luncheon, 
with a bag of bananas and other parcels, in 
the rack above. Then the baby stretched 
out its arms, and he took it from the mother 
and held it in the strong, close fashion a 
baby with the right kind of father likes. A 
man never looks so well as when he has his 
child in his arms. 

The father and mother stood in the aisle, 
while the children disputed for places by the 
window, and we waited for the train to start. 
I saw the eyes of the two meet. Her hands 
were almost as hard and discolored with 
work as his, but that which hung at her side 
was held in a lover’s clasp. It was to bea 
short parting for a week, and she had planned 
and worked eagerly for this visit to the old 
home; yet already a homesick look was 
creeping into her face. She hated to leave 
him behind; a vision of the little flat, the 
table set with a single plate, all the helpless 
discomfort of a man’s housekeeping smote 
her. He guessed her thoughts and smiled 
at her to keep her courage up; but he, too, 
looked a little sober. Her lip quivered. 

“‘T guess I’ll come home Friday.” 

“Oh, no! You’d better stay; better make 
your visit out.” 

The bell rang, the train began to move. 
The baby was hastily transferred to the 
mother, there was a hurried round of kisses, 
and he jumped off. Then they all crowded 
to the window to get the last look at him, 
and to throw more kisses, craning their necks 
to see, as he ran alongside the train, smiling 
and waving his hat. 

Such a common little scene! 
I speak of it. Its commonness is its high 
merit. Without these little every-day scenes 
and incidents beautifying the life of the great 
highway, how poor and sordid that life would 
be! It is from just such scraps of human 
observation and knowledge we piece out those 
larger beliefs we call patriotism, religion, 
humanity. 

I daresay these two railway acquaintances 
of mine do not always live together in per- 


That is why 


fect marital accord. 
to supper, and cannot always give her as 
much money as she needs to supply the larder 
and clothe the children. 
more beer than is good for him, and she may 
be too fond of visiting the bargain-counters 
on Monday morning. 
and anger each other frequently. 
little picture in the train bears its own testi- 
mony, and supplies me with just the kind of 
data I want. 
cover from its various little injuries that is of 
most account, 
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He is sometimes late 
Perhaps he drinks 


Very likely they hurt 
But that 


It is the heart’s power to re- 


The failure of marriage! We count most 


real the facts that most appal and distress, 
fastening our eyes on the records of the di- 
vorce courts. 
our married acquaintance with an inquisi- 
tive stare: 


We look around the circle of 


“What did he see in her?’’ and 
“‘Why did she choose him?’’ In nine cases 


out of ten, if we look deeper, we shall find 


out. Nature knows what she is about: I 


would rather trust her instinct in this matter 


than the advice of the matrimonial societies. 
Points of likeness are more numerous than 


appear to the afternoon caller or dinner 


guest. Differences which the observer notes 
pityingly and makes much of are bridged by a 
hundred little ties, mutual needs, and depend- 
encies which draw the two closer every day. 
The sentimentalists will never cease to won- 
der at and deplore the union of Goethe and 
Christiane Vulpius, and Heine’s marriage 
to his Mathilde; but thirty years’ fidelity 
and apparent marital content in one case, 
twenty in the other, would seem to prove 
that each of these illustrious geniuses knew 
what he wanted in the way of a wife. There 
are any number of motives and claims enter- 
ing into this bond to strengthen and pre- 
serve it, besides the first rapturous feeling 
which gave it birth. Mere daily use and 
habit perform a wonderful work here. ‘Their 
office is more sacred than the priest’s. 


“Yet we are bound more close than by a 
charm, 
By fireside plans and counsel in the dawn; 
Like gardeners we have watched a growing 
child.” 


—Celia Parker Woolley, in “The Western 
Slope.” 


The Crisis in a Minister’s Life. 


BY T. KEMPIS. 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


There is a “call” to the ministry that is 
clear and unmistakable. It is well-nigh 
irresistible, and my belief is it is from God. 
Other callings may be also just as truly from 
God, but that is another subject. 

When I was sixteen years old, I joined the 
church, and, having felt a call to the ministry, 
I began to prepare for it. During the first 
three years of my college life my father paid 
my expenses, after which he told me I must 
pay my own way. I did not complain at 
this because my father had other expenses, 
and it would have been too hard for him to 
continue to pay mine. 

But I did not have a cent of money nor a 
cent’s worth of property. Yet I was de- 
termined to take a complete course at college 
and then take the seminary course. This I 
did by teaching school during vacation, by 
preaching during vacation, but mostly by 
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borrowing money at ten per cent. interest. 
My preaching during the whole of one sum- 
mer netted me $15. Perhaps it was a case 
of ‘‘poor preach, poor pay.” 

When I left the seminary, I was owing 
$1,000 at ten per cent interest, which I 
succeeded in paying during the first ten 
years of my pastorate. My first church 
was a mission church. ‘The membership was 
small, and the salary small. During all 
these years from the time I entered the 
ministry I was impelled onward by a force 
within that was irresistible. When the 
problem of paying my own way through 
college faced mie, I did not hesitate a moment. 

While at college, a certain young law stu- 
dent, who is now a member of Congress, 
was well pleased with some speeches I made, 
and he tried to get me to form a partnership 
with him, and practise law. While I ad- 
mired the man and appreciated his confi- 
dence, his offer was no temptation to me. 
To preach the gospel, to save souls, and to 
build up mankind was my supreme passion. 

During my first pastorate I succeeded in 
building a neat and attractive church costing 
$12,000. 
our church papers, one of the leading minis- 
ters said, ‘‘Our whole denomination owes 
Brother Kempis a hearty vote of thanks for 
the courage with which he has put this work 
through.”’ (I have kept the clipping from 
that paper.) When I left this pastorate, the 
people owed me not quite $100, which re- 
mains unpaid. That was twelve years ago. 
That was not a Unitarian church. While 
I felt hurt and felt ‘the injustice of the non- 
payment, I never talked about it, and it was 
soon forgotten, the sting was all gone. It 
scarcely occurred to me that these things 
were hardships. The injustice of it made a 
very slight impression. If the work of the 
ministry had been ten times harder, there 
would have been no thought of abandon- 
ing it. 

My next pastorate was in the Unitarian 
Church, and in the beginning of my work I 
had an experience that was unusual, though 
I have heard since of several similar ones. 
The trustees came to me, and told me that 
they had been accustomed to pay their min- 


isters $900 a year, but, as they wished to 
paint the church, they would pay me $850 the ~ 


first year and after that, $900! This was 
after I had accepted the call under the im- 
pression that the salary would be $900, as 
was customary. It did not seem to me that 
the plan the trustees suggested was quite 


right and fair, so I told them they must pay 


me $900, as usual, and I would pay $50 
towards the painting of the church, which I 
did. My $50 subscription was as large as 
some of the others who were said to be worth 
$100,000. L 

I think I can say very truthfully that I 
have not complained about these hard ex- 
periences, either in public or in private. I 
have been naturally habitually optimistic. 
I have loved my work, and have had little 
thought of pay, maybe not enough. To 
make ends meet and do my work well has 
been my greatest ambition. 


As an evidence of the fact that the poor 


pay I have received has not been due alto- 
gether to my poor services in the two or three 
churches I have served, I will say that an 


honored governor of one of the States 


referred to my work in one place in very 
appreciative terms, as also did a much es- 


In referring to this work in one of ~ 


—— 


a oe 


Ee 
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teemed minister writing in the Christian 
Register. 

I have done some tremendously hard work 
as a minister in building churches and caring 
for them; but in very truth the hardest 
work of all, the most nerve-racking, has been 
my efforts to make ends meet and live 
decently. The minister and his family are 
compelled to spend more on their living than 
the man who gets the same salary and is 
not a professional man. 

I do not want to leave the impression that 
my work has been joyless. It has been 
quite otherwise. I have had many delight- 
ful experiences, upon which my soul will ever 
feed. 

For twenty years the thought never oc- 
curred to me that I ought to quit the minis- 
try in order to make a better living. Through 
all these experiences I have been impelled 
by a power other than my own. “Mine not 
to reason why.” But I have reached a 
crisis in my life. I have reached the point 
where I ask myself some questions seriously: 
First, How far is it right for the minister to 
make sacrifices, to practise self-denial, in 
order to serve the people in moral and spir- 
itual things? That all should sacrifice in 
some way to serve each other, and that the 
minister should do his full share, it is easy to 
see. But how far is it really right and just 
for him to go? If the people were all poor and 
not able to contribute any more toward his 
support, it would be easier for him to share 
his people’s small means. But, when some 
of his people live in luxury with all the 


-modern equipment for pleasure, the minister 
is not filled with envy, but he raises the 


gent. 


question, Is it just, is it fair, when he himself 
is paid scarcely a decent support? 

When the minister remembers that he has 
spent several thousand dollars on his edu- 
cation and that some other people who have 
spent little or nothing on theirs are getting 
much larger wages, he asks if the inequality 
is right. Furthermore, he asks this question: 
If the life of self-denial he is trying to live, 
and the gospel of self-sacrifice, justice, and 
good-will he is preaching with all his power, 
make so little impression on the people that 
they are willing for him to make barely a 
living, is his preaching worth while? 

These questions do not come to me in 
bitterness of spirit, but as sober, serious re- 
flections, and many a minister has faced 
this crisis. At this point in his experience 
many a minister has quit the ministry, and 
has gone into some other vocation in order 
to make a better support for himself and 
family. : 

The minister cannot afford to say much 
about his salary. It is very easy for some 
people to say, “Oh, he is just preaching for 
money.” If they get that impression, no 
matter how unjustly, the minister loses to 
some extent his influence. The minister 
cannot afford to combine with other minis- 
ters in order to raise his salary, and he can- 
not go on a strike! There is something 
‘wrong somewhere, but I cannot put my hand 
on the remedy. This injustice which I have 
mentioned does not fill me with resentment, 
but I am grieved that such things can exist 
among people who are religious and intelli- 


I do not think it best for the minister to 
quit the ministry and go into something else 
in order to get a larger salary. I somehow 
have the feeling that he ought to stick to his 
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calling tothe end. It may be that the great, 
good God who called him to his work, and 
pulled him through a number of hard expe- 
riences so that he did not lose faith in man 
nor lose heart in his work, will open the eyes 
of the people to see what is right and just. 


Post-card Suggestions. 


May one who is privileged to work among 
little children add an experience-word or 
two to the excellent picture post-card sug- 
gestion in a recent Register? May we ex- 
plain how we get a double benefit from such 
post-cards by inducing our little ‘‘ Happy 
Days Club” to collect from parents and 
friends whatever they send regularly to the 
children’s wards of a City Hospital and to 
their own little ‘Infant Nursery”’ protegées? 

Carefully sorted by the small club-members, 
neatly tied together with narrow ribbon or 
slipped into envelopes (home-made of brill- 
iant-hued wall-paper) in sets of six or ten, 
these picture-cards go as good-will mes- 
sages direct, opening a wide way for much 
loving cogitation from the ‘‘Happy Daysies”’ 
to the little invalids and back again, besides 


Deaths. 


MRS. JANE W. BAUGHER. 


At the Clinton Hospital, on September 11, died Mrs. 
Jane (Whiteside) Baugher of Hudson, Mass. Mrs. Baugher 
was identified with teaching most of her life, her husband 
being an educator of boys, and she his most efficient helper. 
As a story-teller she had few equals, and children delighted 
in her gift, taxing her strength to the utmost to entertain 
them even up to the close of her seventy-seven years of 
life. Most of her days had been spent in Pennsylvania, 
her native State, where she was a consistent member of the 
Presbyterian Church. But, on coming to live in her 
daughter’s home, she gracefully accepted the ways of the 
liberal faith and furthered its activities. Avoiding all 
controversy, which she distrusted, she quietly joined the 
church of her son-in-law, Rey. John Baltzly; and, when 
questioned as to the theological implications of her act, 
replied, “Oh, the Unitarian Church is a church, and one 
doesn’t have to change his belief to join it.”” Only the 
Sunday before her death she was in her place at church 
bright and happy. Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
tarian parsonage, Hudson, on the evening of September 12, 
where many friends whose respect and liking she had gained 
testified by their presence their appreciation of her life and 
character. E. F. H. 


WILLIAM DAN LAMB, M.D. 


This veteran of the Unitarian fellowship, whose death 
at Lawrence, Mass., occurred August 26, in his eighty-ninth 
year, deserves a hearty religious and civic commemora- 
tion, Born in Charlton, Mass.; Mary Lyon, one of his 
academy teachers; prepared for his profession at Harvard 
University and at Philadelphia; when barely of age, by 
contract with the corporations he became the physician of 
the new settlement on the Merrimac, which was then a 
part of the town of Methuen, and in due course his practice 
reached far beyond that limit. 

At the age of twenty-two he was moderator of the meet- 
ing which accepted the charter for a new town, and put to 
vote the question of such acceptance and also the motion 
to call the new municipality Lawrence, a name of his own 
proposing in honor of the two men who had done most 
to plant manufacturing in that locality. Dr. Lamb became 
the chairman of the first school board of Lawrence and of 
the first board of health. When, some years later, the 
calamitous fall of the Pemberton Mill occurred, he was 
in full charge of the sufferers, and worked for their relief 
night and day with his assistants. His practice continued 
into old age as long as his strength permitted, and two gen- 
erations lived to thank and love him. 

Early in the Civil War Dr. Lamb offered the govern- 


ment his services, and his record as surgeon and super- | 


intendent of surgeons is most honorable. 
In 1847 Dr. Lamb gathered into his office what few Uni- 
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tarian men ‘had become residents, and under his lead the 
first Unitarian church in Lawrence came to exist. Though 
perhaps the busiest man of the community, his seat in 
church was rarely vacant; and no layman by his steadfast 
attendance did more than he to brighten the early years 
of our Essex Conference. He was a religious man through 
and through, devout in thought and in habits, and with 
a strong faith and clear conviction of spiritual realities. 
He lived to preside at the celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the church of which he was foremost of the 
founders. His niece became the wife of the late Senator 
George F. Hoar, and the senator and the doctor were de- 
voted friends. SG 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms, 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 12-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 


taker, Boston. 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 


Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


FOR SALE 


Two manual pedal reed organ, 
suitable for small church, chapel, 
or for a student. Address Rev. 


D. W. LOVETT, Baptist Church, 
Orange, Mass. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


Coss SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va ‘ 


ORGANIST.—Young man, eight years’ experience, 
would like church position in ornear Boston. F.P. Weaver, 
45 St. Stephens Street. Phone, Back Bay, 3885 M. 
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being to the small bedridden tots all that 
Mrs. Collyer claims for them. 
KATE HUDSON. 


Wilberforce University. 


Wilberforce University in Ohio was founded 
more than half a century ago, and is thus 
America’s oldest school for the education of 
negro youth. It began its new academic 
year on September 17, and has an enrolment 
close to six hundred, including, as usual, a 
number of students from Africa. Among the 
earlier trustees of the institution were Chief 
Justice Chase, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Gen, O. O. Howard, Dr. Richard Rust, and 
Bishop Payne, and Frederick Douglass. The 
Unitarian denomination has shown interest 
in this school, especially in the early years. 
Between 1856 and 1875 the American Uni- 
tarian Association contributed to it annually, 
giving it a sum of $6,000. 

The friends of the school are working now 
to raise $25,000 for a building that shall 
provide adequate accommodations in lecture 
and laboratory rooms to meet the urgent 
need. If they can raise $20,000, the rest of 
the sum—$s5,ooo—is promised. Dr. W. S. 
Scarborough is the president, and he makes 
an earnest appeal for help. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


Some misunderstanding seems to have 
arisen concerning the rates at The Hawthorne 
Inn. The price, $2.50 a day (room with 
bath, $3) includes both room and board. 

The treasury still needs replenishing. Only 
forty-two persons, including three lay- 
women, have paid their membership dues. 
If we are to make the Institute effective, far 
more must join. We sorely need money for 
expenses, and we should get enough to en- 
able us to print and distribute the valuable 
addresses to which we are to listen. Let 
every one consider this a personal appeal to 
send $1 or more to our treasurer, Rev. John 
M. Wilson, Lexington, Mass. 


The following is the programme :— 
Monpay, Sept. 23, 1912. 

8.00 P.M. Opening meeting at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Gloucester. Introductory 
address by President Wright, followed by 
Prof. R. B. Perry of Harvard, on “Instincts 
and Ideals: A Study of Incentives to Ac- 
tion.” 


~~ ‘Tunspay, September 24. 

9.00 A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Cc. R. oy. 

10.00. Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., 
“The Relation of Plato to our Age and to the 
Ages.” 

11.30. Rev. William Sullivan, “The Heart 
of the Catholic Tradition.” 

3.30. P.M. (1) Rev. John H. Holmes, 
“Wendell Phillips.” (2) Rev. E. F. Hay- 
ward, ‘‘ Ministerial Courtesy.” 

8.00, (1) Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘The God of our Fathers.” 
(2) Prof. F. C. Doan, Ph.D., of Meadville, 
“The God of our Sons.’ 

WEDNESDAY, September 25. 

9.00 A.M. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly: 

10.00. Rey. Frederic Gill, “A Gospel of | 
the! Spirit.”’ 
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11.30. Rev. H. G. Spaulding, ‘‘ Browning’s 
Interpretation of Life.” 

3.30 P.M. (1) Mr. Charles H. Lyttle, 
“The Christ of Recent New ‘Testament 
Criticism.”’ (2) Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, 


| “The Other Side of the Missionary Problem.” 


8.00. (1) Rev. George R. Dodson, ‘The 
Philosophy of Bergson.’’ (2) Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, “Rudolf Eucken and Christian 
Humanism.” 


TuHurspay, September 26. 


9.00 A.M. Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., will 
lead the devotional service. 

10.00. Rey. Charles E. Park, ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Demand for Unitarian Principles.” 


11.30. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, ‘‘Christi- 
anity: A Religion of Personality.” 
3.30 P.M. (rz) Rev. A. M. Lord, D.D., 


“The New Individualism.” (2) Rev. James 
T. Bixby, Ph.D., ‘(Improved Humanity.” 
8.00. (1) Rev. William Sullivan, ‘‘Con- 
structive Mysticism in the Catholic Church.” 
(2) Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., 
“‘Renouvier: A Neglected Factor in Nine- 
teenth Century Philosophy.” ‘ 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


As our churches reopen and everywhere are 
seen signs of active life in the church organ- 
izations, the minister and his workers early 
begin to note the losses and gains in the con- 
gregation. 

Whenever the loss is that of a young man 
or a young woman who has gone away from 
the home town, on study or business bent, 
it is the minister’s privilege to secure the new 
address and to send this with the name and 
perhaps a few supplementary remarks to the 
Unitarian minister of the place to which his 
young friend has gone. ‘This minister would 
then be supposed to call upon the young 
stranger and to extend him a welcome, be- 
sides offering any other courtesy that may be 
possible. 

This procedure has been intimated so often 
in this column by the secretary and in other 
parts of this paper, by writers interested, that 
its reiteration may seem well-nigh super- 
fluous were it not for the fact that we are 


constantly coming in contact with young 


people who have no acquaintance at all with 
Unitarians or even with the Unitarian min- 
ister in the place wherein their lot has hap- 
pened to be cast. 

Even if the minister has not had oppor- 
tunity to do his part in looking up the new- 
comer, it would do no harm for the young 
person to make himself known to the minister 
after the church service. Should this happen 


not to be convenient, he might make the call | 


upon the minister and thus himself establish 


the link that is to bind him to his own church 


allegiance. 


In many of the college town churches, espe-_ 
cially in the West, a strict accounting of the 


Unitarian and liberal-minded students is kept 
and much done to stimulate their interest 
and loyalty. This is being done, too, in the 
Eastern colleges to some extent now, and 


| the need still continues to be urgent. 


Young Unitarians away from home and 
'who desire to do so may keep in touch with 
‘what is going on in their denominational 
| world by joining the Union-at-Large, thus 
|receiving every month the Word and Work 
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and a suitable Unitarian tract. The Union- 
at-Large Chairman for 1912-13 is Miss 
Almira E. Simmons, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., who would be glad to have the names 
and addresses (both the home and the college 
address) of all our young people who are to 
be away from home the coming year; these 
facts, in order that she may extend to them 
an invitation to become members of this 
branch of our work. 

Before very Jong some sort of a social 
gathering for those known to be Unitarian 
students in the city of Boston is to be held, in 
the hope-that mutual intercourse and help- 
fulness may result: and other large centres 
may in time be able to attempt something 
similar. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


On Sunday, September 22, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach in his former pul- 
pit in Dorchester, Third Religious Society, in 
Richmond Street, corner of. Dorchester 
Avenue, at 10.30 A.M. 


The fall meeting of the Essex Conference 
is to be held in Gloucester on Thursday, 
September 26. The programme will be the 
same as that of the Ministers’ Institute, with 
the addition of luncheon and a business 
meeting. The attendants upon the confer- 
ence will go to the Casino, East Gloucester, 
for the addresses. The luncheon will be 
served in the First Parish Church, Gloucester, 
and will be followed by a business meeting for 
the election of officers and other business, 


Churches. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish (Unita- 
rian): The church opened for the season 
on Sunday, September 15. Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, of Jacksonville, Fla., preached; 
on September 22 Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach and on September 29 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. If Dr. 
Crothers does not arrive in time to preach 
on the 29th, Mr. Eliot will again fill the pul- 
pit. 4 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, Coy.—All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: 
The church resumed services September 1, 
and the annual meeting of the church and 
congregation was held September 2, followed 


e@ 9 e oe” 
The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
children. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families wine bed miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
pan year car tbosillesien tvached Maaiohlna 
aun r of children in charge increased 20% 
‘0 


expense increased I 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 
Bequests and donations from adults mu 

meet this phenomenal increase in pai 


needed to 
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-ence to any particular religious belief. 
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by a social meeting, with orchestral music 
and refreshments. The Sunday morning 
sermons for September, on the general sub- 
ject ‘‘The Riddle of the Universe,” were 
announced as follows: September 1, ‘‘ Who is 
God?” September 8, “What is Man?’ Sep- 
tember 15, “ What is Life?’’ September 22, 
“What is Sin?’ September 29, ‘ What is 
Death?’’ Commencing Sunday, October 6, Mr. 
Robjent will deliver a course of Sunday morn- 
ing sermons on “‘The Great Heretics of the 
Ages and their Heresy,’’ October 6, Socrates; 
October 13, Savonarolo; October 20, Giordano 
Bruno; October 27, Darwin: The Apostle of 
Evolution. To be followed in November 
with sermons on Huxley, Theodore Parker, 
Martineau, and others. A special course of 
Sunday evening lectures on “The Problems 
of the Day”’ will commence Sunday evening, 
October 6, at 8 o’clock. The following ar- 
rangements have been made for the month of 
October: October 6, Mayor Henry J. Arnold 
of Denver, ‘‘The People’s Interest in Local 
Government’; October 13, Mr. Thomas J. 
Tynan, warden of Colorado State Penitenti- 
ary, ‘“Modern Prison Methods’’; October 
20, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent, ‘The 
Lights and Shadows of a Great City” (il- 
lustrated by stereopticon); October 27, 
Carroll E. Edson, M.D., of Denver, ‘‘ Medi- 
cine and Art” (illustrated by stereopticon). 
These will be followed by lectures by R. W. 
Corwin, M.D., of Pueblo, on ‘Race Culture”’ 
(illustrated); George Creel, Commissioner 
of Police, Denver, on “‘The Social Evil’’; 
Ex-Goy. C. S. Thomas, and others. Plans 
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_are being formulated for a free night school 


on a non-sectarian basis and without refer- 
It is 
hoped that the school will be opened early in 
October, and a meeting of those interested or 
desiring to join will be held in the church on 
the evening of September 26, at eight o’clock. 
The following subjects and others have been 
suggested: Practical Hygiene, Law, Political 
Economy, History, Elocution, and Public 
Speaking. The Young People’s Dramatic 
Club will give a series of plays during the fall 


and winter in aid of the church. The first 


play will be presented the latter part of 
October. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: September 8 services 
were resumed after vacation. Mr. Parker and 
family returned after a restful month in camp, 
and were heartily welcomed by a goodly 
number of their people. Mr. Parker preached 
an inspiring sermon from 2 Peter iii. 4, in 
which he pointed out the slow progress of all 
great movements, deprecating the hasty 
promises of politicians and the ephemeral 
religions, which may, like the insects, be 
born, mature, and die in a day. In direct 
contrast to this is the grand, slow march of 
Christianity through the ages, ‘and the pa- 
tient continuance in well doing,’—the up- 
building of character in a human soul, Or- 


_ganist F. Percyval Lewis and Mrs. Lewis re- 


turned from vacation, and the choir gave some 
excellent music. After the service, Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker held an informal reception, and 
many took the opportunity to greet them. 
It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that 
the vacation had been rather long. The 
_ Sunday-school met at noon, under the leader- 
ship of their veteran, if not venerable, super- 
_intendent, Mr. Arthur R. Linscott. Mr. 


_ Parker gave a pleasant talk to the children 
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in place of the regular lesson. 
begins under most favorable auspices, 
all signs point to marked progress. 


Lend-a-Hand Rock ‘Mission. 


The lTend-a-Hand Book Mission has 
entered upon another year of service. Its 
efforts are directed toward a destitute class 
of people in the South whose educational 
opportunities are greatly restricted because 
of poverty and remoteness from large, pros- 
perous communities. 

It is the purpose of the Book Mission to 
supply, as far as possible, this class with small 
libraries for schools, books with which to 
start public libraries, and books for the home. 
Another important branch of our \work is 
help to prisoners in the convict camps in 
their efforts to maintain evening schools. 
These unfortunate men are most apprecia- 
tive recipients. 

In order to accomplish the aims of the Book 
Mission large quantities of books are re- 
quired. At present there are urgent requests 
for unabridged dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and books of reference. In Northern homes 
there are many unused books, perhaps diction- 
aries, works of reference, books for children, 
histories, ete., which, if sent to the South, 
would greatly lessen the struggle these people 
are making for school opportunities. 

In some of the most remote homes in the 
mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee 
it is not uncommon to find a family having 
only two books, a Bible and an almanac, yet 
these people possess traits of character which 
command our highest respect. Manifestly it 
is our duty to help those in our own country 
who, if educated, would be capable of high 
endeavor and would do a useful work in the 
world. 

Any one interested in this onward move- 
ment and willing to aid by giving books may 
communicate with Miss Anna E. Wood, 
Superintendent of the Book Mission, Office 
of Lend-a-Hand Society, 1 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dere and Chere. 


It has been proved that the blueness of 
sea water is in constant ratio to its saltness. 
In the tropics the tremendous evaporation 
induced by the blazing sun causes the water 
to be much more salt than it is in higher 
latitudes. For about thirty degrees both 
north and south of the equator the waters of 
the world’s oceans are of an exquisite azure. 
Beyond these latitudes the blue fades and 
changes to green, and in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans the greens are almost as 
vivid as the tropical blues. 


A curious case has been decided in the 
Swiss courts. Mme. Waldevogel, the pro- 
prietress of a caféin Ziirich, had certain 
phrases in the Bible, such as ‘‘Come to me, 
and I will give you rest,” “‘Abide with me,” 
etc., painted on the walls of the café. M. 
Liechti, a Swiss pastor, in a letter to the 
local newspapers condemned this manner of 
advertising in strong terms. Mme. Wal- 
devogel brought an action for libel against 
him, claiming damages. The action was 
tried at Ziirich. The judge described the 
suit as ‘“‘an impudent advertisement,” and 
ordered the plaintiff to pay all costs and give 
£2 to the pastor for a charity. 


The year | 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il.; .; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
alanis churches for missionary and denominational 
Work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Address ‘contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ee Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. “Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

‘ammiltee on iE phinkeg Fees cy Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
tate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidenis: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T, Garvin, Fencssies Pa, 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New perk City, to whom all correspondence 
should be address 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action ton against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one a another in the ap pplication of our religious ideals to the 

ds of the present 

ot Presideah, Bev. Bacar! S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice- Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. 

Address Erenpoidonce and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass, 
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Pleasantries, 


We have a boy at our house. Some one 
was playing on words, asking ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear a napkin ring or see a lamp smoke?’’ 
when this boy ejaculated, ‘“‘Chestnuts! did 
you ever see the sugar bowl, or the pepper 
box, or the spoon hold her? Did you ever 
go down a salt cellar or hear a water spout, 
or drink from an ink well?””—Exchange. 


The president of the university had dark 


circles under his eyes. ‘‘ You look ill,’’ said 
his wife. ‘‘ What is wrong, dear?’’ ‘‘Noth- 
ing much,” he replied. ‘‘But—I—I had a 
fearful dream last night. I—I—dreamed 
the trustees required that—that I should 

that I should pass the Freshman examination 
for—admission!”’ sighed the president. 


Youth’s Companion. 


A British school inspector was trying to 
extort from some small boys the names of 


the islands adjacent to Great Britain. ‘‘Now 
think of an island,” he said, ‘“‘where you 
might think there are no women—what 
would be the name for an island without 
women?” He wanted to suggest the Isle 
of Man, but a boy that had a good mother 
shouted, ‘‘ The Silly [Scilly] Isles, sir.’’ 

When Lord Colchester was Speaker of 
the House, Sir Joseph Yorke called Whit- 
bread ‘‘a brewer of bad porter.” With 


admirable tact and good nature Whitbread 
affected to treat this as an ordinary libel. 
“Mr. Speaker,’”’ he said, ‘‘I rise as a trades- 
man to complain of the gallant officer's 
abuse of the commodity which I sell,” at 
which the whole house burst into laughter 
and approbation.—The Independent. 


Luther Burbank is subjected to constant 
annoyance by inquisitive strangers. He was 
walking on the street in San Francisco when 
one seized his arm. ‘‘ How are you, Burbank?”’ 
he inquired effusively. “What miracle are 
you working on now?”’ ‘‘Well, it’s a secret,”’ 
replied the expert; ‘‘but I don’t mind telling 


you. I’m grafting milkweed on eggplant!” 
“Ves—yes? What do you expect to pro- 
duce?”’ “Custard!’’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


An Old Cambridge lady, noted for her old- 
time courtesy, was in an electric car holding 
on with some difficulty to a strap. As the 
car reached Central Square, the man seated 
in front of her rose; and the lady, supposing 
he had vacated his seat for her convenience, 
acknowledged his kindness. ‘‘I don’t care 
whether you set or stand,’’ responded the 
fellow. ‘I’m going to git out!’’ And he 
elbowed his way through the throng.— 
Tribune. 


A workman called at the home of Presi- 
dent Taft’s brother Charles, in Cincinnati, to 
perform some odd job, and noted the price- 
less paintings in the private gallery. He 
was attracted to a small original Van Dyke. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got that same 
thing down home. My wife got it some 
place here in town. Are they worth much?” 
“That one is worth $35,000,” he was told. 
“Hum!” he murmured. ‘TI guess I’ll have 
ours framed.’’—Argonaut. 


“Golly, but I’s tired!’’ exclaimed a tall 
and thin negro, meeting a short and stout 
friend on Washington Street. ‘‘What you 
been doin’ to get tired?’’ demanded the 
other. ‘‘Well,” explained the thin one, 
drawing a deep breath, “over to Brother 
Smith’s dey are measurin’ de house for some 
new carpets. Dey haven’t got no yawd- 
stick, and I’s just ezactly six feet tall. So 
to oblige Brother Smith, I’s been a-layin’ 
down and a-gettin’ up all over deir house.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the | 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. ngs. 
Courses,—College iit gars is a English, 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Wor 
College Certificate privileges. Froat tuition to ten udents, 
ae emai pa: Ten Acre Athletic hap: Ma ‘arm of | 
roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. r catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE Parker Farr, Principal. 


Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girlsand Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 30th Yeut, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatory depart- 
ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will beat theschool every 
morning in pa ih at other times by appointment. 
Geotee Browne, A.M., *} Prin cipales! 


Rev Willard Reed, A.M., r 
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Fali term opens September 18. 
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Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in 


she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. 
happy to have you write us at once or, ler case | 
see us in to terms and conditions. Mounr 
ScuooL, GrorcE F. Jewett, Newton, Maas. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PA 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


omestic Sci- 


ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
Field sports. Catalogue, Address Miss E. A. KimBa.t, MRS. CLARA T, GUILD, : 
Principal. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, J 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


